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A. GLORIOUS CHANGE! 
From Cloud to Sunshine---trom Despair to Joy | 


From every corner of our fair land—from ocean to ocean, from the lakes to the gulf—comes the joyful tidings, “‘ PRospzRrous TIMES!” 
Activity prevails in every department—imanufacturers are working night aud day; railroads and steamboats are taxed to their utmost to 
transport merchandise and the products of our fertile fields, and all classes are rejoicing - from he who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow 
to him who counts his gains by millions! ; 

As @ natural sequence to this great change, there is an increasing demand for all kinds of merchandise, insomuch that manufacturers find it 
difficult to supply the demand, even at increasing prices. Knowing that such would be the case, I took Time by the forelock, and purchased 
during the dull Summer months, when but few buyers were in the market, immense lines of Silks, Dress Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Bleached 
and Brown Sheetings, Prints, Hosiery and Carpets, avd now am prepared to offer the same at prices averaging at least One-third Less 
than the same goods could be sold if ay ey to day. aoe of this the fo'lowiug prices are submitted, which all interested shoul EAD AND 
REMEMBER, for a dollar saved is better than a dollar earned. 


DeFOREST WELD, - - - - PEOPLE’S STORE, 


No. 30, Main STREET, and 6, 8 and io WEsT THIRD STREET, CITY OF JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF — 7 . 
‘ | Laces and Embroideries. 
Fa | | an d Wi nter Dress Goods 90,000 yards Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, at 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12%, 


15, 20 and 25c. per yard and upwards. The CHEAPEST GOODS EVER 

_—_ a 4 nope pow Se of pee ype BE on ge at 5, 8, 10, 

ry 2%, 15, 20, 25c and upwards, reat assortment of al and Imita- 

THE STYLES NOW SHOWN IN tion Bretonne, Velenciennes, Guipure, Dutchesse and real Thread Laces 
at greatly reduced prices. 


FOREIGN DRESS FABRICS, 'CLOAKS and WR APS. 


Are beyond comparison the most elaborate and artistic shown for 
years. I am offering the only complete stock, embracing all novelties, 
shown west of New York, and rangingin price from 50c. to $5.00 per yd. 








In this department I make an elegant display of LADIES’ DOL- 
MANS, CLOAKS, ULSTERS and ULSTERETIES at lowest prices, 
also su jar lines of INDLA, DECCA, PAISLEY, ZEPHYRand Woo. 


SPECLALTIES, FLANNELS AND BLANKETS! 


Dress Goods at 5, 8. 6%, and 10c. per yard, sold elsewhere at 10, 15, 1234 | IAM NOW OFFERING 








° and 18¢ 
Plain Alpacas at 12% ¢; worth 20c. 2,500 Pieces All Wool Red and White Flannels at 15, 18, 20, 22% 
Colored Union Cashmeres 15c; worth 25c. 35, 40. 45, 50 and upwards. Alsoa full line of Plaid and Stripe i 
At 25c per yard, at this popular price I am offering the most elabofate | nels of all the leading mvkes for 124¥c and upwards. All the acuve: 
assortment I have ever shown, among them are many styles wifich bout 2-3of the cost of Manufacture. Also 3,500 Pairs White and Col- 
other dealers are selling at from 30 to 35c. = ye = 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2,25, 2.50, 3.00, and upwards, ali 
at great bargains. 


BLACK ALPACAS AND BRILLIANTINES! Save Money by buying your Cottons NOW! 


At 15, 20, 25, 30, and upwards, half of ordinary dealers’ prices, I am offering B'eache 1 and Brown Cottons. Ginghams, Tickings and 

Prints, as follows: 190,000 Yards Splendid Heavy Brown Cotton, full 

BLACK ALL WOOL FRENCH CASHMERMS ! yard wide $4.6 andcts, cents, ue. vands Pine Bleached, Gotan 

* | yard wide, 3, 4.5, 61-tc. 20,000 Yards Extra Fine, Soft Finis eacl 
~ | ed Muslin, full yard wide, at 8c. 5,000 yards Pillow Case Cotton, 42 
At 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65,70,75 and upwards, and guzrantee them | inches wide, at 10 cents; worth 15 cents. 3 000 i 

, " ‘ . nts. yards Full Double 

= per Geek, Detter Wien geet cele at Gnas getedy Uy | Wiain Beenshed Sheeting at 20 cents. Worth 30 cents. 


SILKS, SATINS AND VELVET# : FAST COLOR PRINTS 


Iam offering the most varied assortment of any store on the pnts Two hundred cases splendid Prints In the latest styles at 2,3, 4,5, and 
nent. In the collection will be found the following EXTRAORD/SNA- | 61 4c. per yard, generally sold a4 8 to 10 ceits. 10,000 yards fine yard 
RY BARGAINS IN wide Dress Cambric: at 6 1-4 cents, cost 12%¢c. to manufacture. 20,000 


yards splendid quality Gingha ns at 6 1-4c. per yard, sold by other deal- 
Black Gros Grain Silks at my cents per yard, worth at wholesale 3 = ers at 12c. 3,500 yards goo B2d Ticking, at 8and 102 per yard, sold by 


“ “ iT “ 65 “ «“ ‘“ = other dealers at 12¥ to 15c. 

oc se “ec “ce 15 “ce “ce of iad ly 

ao Se ei oe a ‘ « 3% CARPETS! CARPETS!! 

vs > es re = e a js Pe = I show the largest and best selected stock in Western New York. I 

‘ “ “ “ 150 « “ “ “ 2:99 | baveon saleasuperb stock of Moquet, Axminster, Wilton, Velvet, 

os & “ “ 175“ “ Pm “ 2.95 | Body and Tapestry Brussels. Two and three ply Wool and Cotton 

‘ “ “ “ 200 “ “ ‘“ 2.59 | Cuain Carpetin offered at prices in grand proportion to those which 
“ “ “ ’ “ “ “ “ ? are quoted in other columns of this advertisement. For example read 

mn “ “ “ ry “ “ “ “ = the ollowing : 

“ “ “ “ 3.00 “ “ “ “ 4.00 Cottage (or Hemp) Carpeting, 12% cts. and upwards. Good Cotton 

* 7 Chain, wool filling. 25 and 30 cts. per yard. Good all wool carpeting, 50 


a 


"I have quoted prices, and furthermore have only to add COME an cts. per yard. Best Three Ply all Wool, $1 per yard. Best English Ta- 
8 EM. try Brussels, 75 cts. per yard and upwards. Best Five Frame Body 


russels, $125 per yard and upwards. 500 Pieces Cocoa and Chinese 


E TH 
1 d _ Ms ] L ¥ | Matting at wonderful low prices. 

O O x © 1 < Ss oe 4-CENT DEPARTMENT.—In this es I am offering over 
two thousand different articles, at4e e1ch. None of these articles are 
Magnificent display in all the new shades for day and evening wear worth less than 10 cents, and many cannot be purchased of other deal- 
including Grenate, Tate de faisan, Ophelia, Glaucus, Heliotrope. Sap- ers for less than 40or 50c. This assortment embraces a vast variety of 
phire, Gendarme, Marine, &c., at the following prices, viz: 75,90c.and useful articles in tin and glass, and should be examined by all in search 

$1.00; usual prices, $1.00 to $2.00. of bargains. 


Citizens of Jamestown and Surrounding Country: 


In this advertisement I have ‘‘hung my banner’’ on the outer wall, fearlessly quoting prices. making comparisons and challenging competition. 
I know I can and do sell first class goods cheaper than any m vn who handles Dry Goois wast ot New York City. [am running under 2-3 less, 
expenses than dealers in larger cities, I buy my goods as cheap or cheaper than they do Indeed I am selling goods so low that citizens of Buffalo. 
Cleveland, ae and adjoining localities can save money by purchasing everything described in this advertisement at my counters. 
COME, SEE AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES. Samples mailed to any address and all orders promptly filled 


DeFOREST WELD, PEOPLE’S STORE, No. 30 MAIN STREET 


CITY OF JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK. 
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‘CHAPTER XXI. 


GREEK COLONIES. 
The genius of the Hellenes for colonization was as remarka- 





ble, under the circumstances, as that of the British in present | 


times. From the Sea of Azov to the mouth of the Mediterra- 
nean, continents and islands were studded with their settle- 
ments. The increase of population, the pressure of powerful 


nations, and commercial enterprise, all contributed to the | 
spread of the race. Colonies were of two kinds. The first sus- | 


tained a similar relation to the parent land that the Canadi- 


ans, Australians, New Zealanders,and South Africans, sustain | 


to Great Britain. Political independence was either actual or 
probable. The second were called Klerouchia, of which the 
members were merely citizens of their old State, to whom 
special duties had been assigned and certain benefits granted. 
G. Rawlinson divides the Greek eolonies into three groups, an 
arrangement which coincides largely. with historical succes- 
sion. 
COLONIES OF THE EASTERN GROUP. 


On the East coast of the gean were the olian colonies, | 


formed by the expelled Cadmeians, Minye, &c., from Beeotia, 
B. C. 1200-1100. These settled in Tenedos, Lesbos, and other 


islands,—clothed ‘*‘ with a beauty ever varying between the | 


saffron hues of dawn, the fixed brilliancy of noon, the violet 
light in which the setting sun bathes the hills, and the clear 
transparent shades or bright moonlight of the night.’’ The 
Lesbian town of Mytilene became one of great power and note. 
On the Asiatic coast the city of Smyrna, which they founded, 
maintains its preéminence at the present day. 

The Lonian colonies were established somewhat later than 
the Aolian, by the Lonians expelled from the Pelponnesus by 
the Dorians. Between B. C. 1000 and 800, a stream of emi 


grants belonging to various tribes, but predominantly Lonian, | 


occupied the islands of the southern .4gean, crossed from 


thence into Asia, and founded an Amphictyony ,—consisting of | 


twelve settlements—which had its place of meeting at the tem- 
ple of Neptune, called the ‘‘ Panioniam,”’ on the headland of 
Mycalé, opposite Samos. 
cea, Samos and Ephesus became famous. In B. C. 780, Mi- 
letus began to send out.a series of colonies to the Hellespont, 
Propontis, Euxine and Sea of Azov. About B. C. 600 Pho- 
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Of these settlements Miletus, Pho- | 
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cea distinguished herself by maritime exploits. Her sailors 
explored the Adriatic, ventured through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar into the Atlantic Ocean, and founded colonies in Spain, 
Corsica, France, and Italy. Samosrose to greatness and com- 
mercial, artistic, and political splendor about B. C. 540. Ephe- 
sus succeeded to the commercial prosperity of Miletus and 
Phocea, B. C. 496. The temple of Diana, or Artemis, was its 
proudest boast. It was twice burnt—first by the Cimmerians, 
B. C. 650, and again by Erostratus, who thus sought to im- 
mortalize himself, B. C. 356. In later times Ephesus was the 
first city of Asia Minor. 

The Dorian colonies in the Greek Archipelago, and also on 
the mainland were chiefly south of the lonian, and were estab- 
lished about the same time. In history they are undistin- 
guished, with the exception of Halicarnassus, the birth-place 
of Herodotus, and Cnidus, where the Dorian Amphictyony met 
in the Triopium, or temple of Apollo Triopius. 

Along the north coast of the gean the Greek colonies ex- 
tended from Methone to the Thracian Chersonese. From 
thence to the Black Sea, they adorned both shores of the Hel- 
lespont, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. On the lat- 
ter stood Byzantium, now Constantinople, which controlled 
the entrance to the Black Sea, and the important trade in 
| grain and other articles, with Thrace and Scythia. The east- 
ern coast of Thrace was dotted by thriving colonies, among 
| which were Odessus, now Varna, and Tomi, the scene of the 

poet Ovid’s exile. Of the numerous Greek settlements on the 

coast of Scythia, Panticapeum—afterwards called Bosporus 
| and now Kertch, became a great city, B. C. 480, and the capi- 
| talof a Greco-Scythian kingdom, which lasted until B. C. 116. 
It was in close friendship with Athens, and mainly supplied 
| her with grain. On the Asiatic coast, south of the Caucasus, 
| the principal colonies were Trapezus, (Trebizonde,) Sinope, 
| which waxed opulent from its share in the tunny fishery of 
the Euxine, and Heracleia. 





COLONIES OF THE WESTERN GROUP. 


| Prominent among the western settlements on the Illyrian 
| coast were Epidamnus (Durazzo) and Apollonia. In Italy the 
| Greek colonies began in Messapia, (Terra Di Otranto,) and ap- 
| peared at intervals all along the coast to Campania on the 
west. Special interest attaches to some of these cities. -Tar- 
| entum (Taranto) was founded by the Parthenii from Sparta 
| cir, B. C, 708. In B. C. 281, it invited Pyrrhus into Italy. — 
Metapontum (Torre a Mare) founded by Achzans, B. C. 700-690 
received Pythagoras‘on his expulsion from Crotona, about B. 
C. 520. Sybaris, founded by Achzans, cir. B. C. 720, judi- 
ciously and freely admitted strangers to citizenship, and there- 
| by increased in power so much that she could bring 300,000 
soldiers into the field. Luxury was proverbial. Effeminacy 
| followed, and Sybaris was destroyed B. C. 510. Thurium was 
| founded by Pericles, B. C. 433, to strengthen Athenian interests 
in that part of the Grecian world. In B. C, 194, it received a 
_ Roman colony. Crotona, (Cotrone) founded by Acheans, ¢ir. 
B. C. 710, became a powerful city, famous for its trained ath- 
letes, and its knowledge of medicine. LocriEpizephyrii, B.C. 
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penalty of an eye to save his son from losing both eyes, in ac- 
cordance with law. Elia or Velia, (Castellamare della Bruca) 


famous Eleatic school of philosophy, whose teachers, Parme- 
nides and Zeno, were among the masters of Grecian thought. 
It was for many years a federata civitas, and received the Ro- 
man franchise, B. C. 90. 

Of the Sicilian colonies, Syracuse was the most conspicuous. 
Its history is that of Sicily, to a great extent. Founded from 
Corinth, cir. B. C. 735, it retained independence for 523 years, 
and in that period founde other colonies. It was frequently 
engaged in war with the native Siculi, a race of Japhetic ori 
gin, with Carthaginian invaders, with neighboring Greek 


683, was the home of the legislator, Zalencus, who paid the | trade in silphiwm, (a resinous plani,) was great, its architee- 


ture handsome, its sculpture not contemptible; but its great- 


| claim to honor lay in the fact that it was the seat of the Cyr- 
founded by the Phoczans, cir. B. C. 550, was the seat of the | 


States, and with the Romans. Homer has made Sicily famous | 


in the mythical age by the adventure of Ulysses with Poly- 
phemus, the one-eyed Cyclops. Poetic imagiuvation had seen 
in the voicano of tna, the forge of the god Vulcan; and in 
the earthquake throes of the land, the writhing of giant Ty- 
pheeus, who lay stretched out beneath the volcanic region of 
Calabria; but Archimedes, the great mechanician, conferred 
still greater glory upon it by his wonderful defense of Syra- 
cuse, B. C. 212. Invested, both by sea and land, bythe Roman 
consul Marcellus, Syracuse was long preserved by this ‘‘New- 
ton of the ancient world.’’ Born cir. B.C. 287, he had studied 
in Egypt, and had become the greatest mathematician of his 
time; and in pure geometry, the greatest inventor of any age. 


He demonstrated that it is possible to assigna number greater | 
than that of the grains of sand which would fill the space of | 


fixed stars. In applied mathematics he was no less supreme. 
Prof. Donkin remarks that ‘His theory of the lever was the 
foundation of statics till the discovery of the composition and 
resolution of forces in the time of Newton, and noessential ad- 
dition was made to the principles of the equilibrium of fluids 
and floating bodies, established by him, till the publication of 
Stearns’ researches on the pressure of fluids, in A. D. 1608.” 
How he discovered the method of determining specific gravi- 
ties by immersion in a fluid, and how he ran from the bath in- 


to the street, unclothed as he was, shouting ** Eureka! Eure- | 


ka! LIhavefound it! I have found it!” isa familiar story. 
Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch are silent in relation to the re- 
port that he set fire to the Roman ships by means of solar rays 
reflected to a focus by a concave system of mirrors. That 
is probably an exaggeration. 
Archimedes,” which for 2,000 years was used to draw water, 
before any one conceived the idea of applying it reactively to 
drive away water, and thereby propel ‘the vessel to which it 
was fixed, an application which has revolutionized the naval 
and commercial marine of the world. Archimedes was slain 
at the sack of the city, by a rough Roman soldier, whose ques- 


He did invent the “Screw of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion he was too intent upon a mathematical problem to answer. | 


Marcellus mourned his death, and honored his remains with a 
stately funeral. Of the remaining Greek colonies in Sicily 
there is little but a comparatively barren record of wars, sieges, 
treaties and conquests. Agrigentum only presented special 
architectural attractions, opportunities for large mercantile 
gain, and for the acquisition of philosophy under the wise Em- 
pedocles. 

The chief Hellenic colony on the coast of Gaul, was one of 
‘the Phoczans,—Massilia, (Marseilles) founded cir. B. C. 600. 
It had a small territory, rich in wine, and oil, and grain, and 
carried on a large trade by sea and land, and imported tin and 
lead, by the overland route fromthe Scilly Islands, Britain. 
Massilia planted her colonies in Gaul, Spain and Italy; was 
stormed by Cesar, B. C. 49, and was a “‘ federated state” as 
late as the time of Pliny. 


In Africa, the settlement at Cyréné was the mother of other 
colonies. It was established by Therans, at the instigation of 
the Delphic oracle, cir. B. C. 531, had a kingly government un- 
til B. C. 480, then a democratic, and again a tyrannical. Its 








enaic school of philosophy, founded by the Cyrenzan Aristip- 
pus, and of the New Academy, founded by another Cyrenzan, 
Carneades. It also contributed to Greek literature the poetry. 
of Callimachus, and in Christian times, the rhetoric of Syne- 
sius. 

The Greek settlement of Nauoratis in Egypt, B. C. 569-525, 
was like Canton, in China, or Nagasaki, in Japan, at one 
time, in that it was the only place in the realm where foreign- 
ers were allowed to settle. It afterwards declined as Alexan- 
dria flourished. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MACEDONIANS—TO ALEXANDER’S INVASION OF 
ASIA. 


The Macedonians were of Japhetic blood, most closely re- 
lated to the Illyrians. The Macedonian kingdom was found- 
ed by Hellenicemigrantsfrom Argos, cir. B.C. 700. Macedonia: 
proper lay to the north of Thessaly, had about three-fourths 
the area of Massachusetts, was mountaino::s, wooded, and 
beautiful in most parts; but was bleak, barren and monoto- 
nous in others. Baker (Turkey, p. 228) says that the climate 
of the plains is similar to that of Australia. 

The Macedonians submitted to Persia, B.C. 492. Alexander 
I, their king, wasan important personage at the time of the 
invasion of Xerxes, B. C. 480-470. Freed from Persian domi- 
nation, the Macedonians incorporated contiguous tribes, and 
extended their dominions until checked by Athens, B. C. 487, 
and the Thracians, B. ©. 429. The reign of Archelaiis, B. C. 
413-339, was brilliant. He organized the army, constructed 
highways, built forts, and encouraged literature. Euripides, 
the tragedian, Plato, the philosopher, and Hellanicus, the 
historian, were welcomed to his court, and Zeuxis, the un- 
rivalied painter, was employed to decorate his palace. 

Philip II succeeded to the throne, B. C. 359. Nine years 
before that epoch he had been given as a hostage to Pelopidas. 
The best years of his youth were spent in Thebes, while that 
city held the supremacy of Greece. Quick, ambitious and res- 
olute, he acquired great rhetorical power, conversed with 
Plato, and was the fellow-pupil of Aristotle. From Epami- 
nondas he learned the art of war, and the formation of the ir- 
resistible phalanx. Treacherous and crafty, he boasted “‘ that 
he could take any city, the wicket of which would give pas- 
sage to an ass laden with gold.’’ Of drunken habits, he never 
allowed his orgies to interfere with business. His will was 
unyielding, and his perseverance only equalled by his prompt- 
ness. He ascended the throne with the design of ultimately 
arbitrating the destinies of Greece. Repeated defeats were 
followed by repeated victories, and in B. C. 337, the Grecian 
States;—with the exception of Sparta,—assembled at Corinth, 
accepted his leadership, and generally engaged to furnish con- 
tingents to the force he designed to lead against Persia. Great 
preparations were made, but in B. C. 336, he was assassinated 
by Pausanias, with the connivance of his first wife, Oly mpias, 
and, probably of hisson and successor, Alexander the GREAT. 

Plutarch’s Life of Alexander presents a series of vivid pic- 
tures of this wonderful man, which aid in forming a just esti- 
mate of his character and achievements. The dreams and 
prodigies which heralded his birth were regarded as porten- 
tous of asplendid and influential career. On the father’s side, 
he claimed descent from Hercules, on the mother’s side from 
Achilles, whom he took for his model. His temperament was 
essentially barbaric, and never but thinly disguised by his ex- 
cellent Greek education. His ungovernable temper was derived 
from his Epirot mother, his ambition and indomitable will 
from his father. His grand scheme of universal conquest and 
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‘dominion grew out of his nature and early studies. His 
‘Spartan training by Leonidas, his mother’s kinsman, prepared 
‘him to execute it. Courage and skill were apparent in his 
mastery of the vicious Bucephalus, the renowned charger 
which carried himthrough all his campaigns in Asia, until 
he died. and was buried at Bucephala, on the Hydaspes, B. C. 
327. 

For three years Alexander was under the tuition of Aris- 
totle, and gained from him not only moral and political, but 
also metaphysical and physical knowledge. Of polite litera- 
‘ture he was a great lover, and kept a copy of the Iliad, edited 
by his. preceptor, among his choicest treasures. For Aristotle 
he felt great affection b cause from him he had derived ‘‘ the 
iblessing of a good life.’? His statues, by Lysippus, hit off ‘‘the 
turn of his head, whick ‘eaned a little to one side, and the 


-quickness of his eye.”” Plutarch, p. 713. His complexion ‘* was 


fair, with a tinge of red in his face.” 


Proud, continent and sublimely ambitious, he proved to be, 


an able regent at sixteen years of age, and at eighteen was 
** the first man that broke the Sacred Band of Thebans,” in 
the fatal battle of Cheronea. 

Ascending the throne, B. C. 336, when twenty years old, 
his situation was extremely critical. Equal to the emergency, 
‘he marched through Thessaly, convoked the States of Greece 
at Corinth,and received from them the same ‘“ hegemony”’ 
er leadership, that had been conferred on his father. Sparta 
enly stood aloof. His powers included command of the Greek 
armies, preservation of the peace, and settlement of disputes 
at home. He was the Dictator of the Hellenic Confederacy, 
in which each State preserved its freedom and autonomy, and 
.zatified by oath certain articles that secured freedom of com- 
merce and the general peace. During the Congress of, Cor- 
inth many statesmen and philosophers called to congratulate 
him. Diogenes of Sinope, the founder of the Cynic school of 
philosophy, declined to do so. Alexander then called on the 
sage, found him basking in the sun at the mouth of a tub 
which served him for a kennel, and courteously inquired how 
he could serve him. ‘ By standing out of my sunshine,’”’ was 
the reply. The courtiers ridiculed Diogenes as a monster, but 
Alexander, half envious of his contented independence, only 
wsemarked as he turned away: ‘“‘If I were not Alexander I 
‘would be Diogenes.”’ 

In B. C. 335, Alexander subdued the Triballi, and the Getz 
on the Danube, crushed the Llyrians and Taulantians, storm- 
-ed the insurgent city of Thebes, massacred six thousand of 
its combatants, sold thirty thousand citizens into slavery, and 
razed the city to the ground. The house in which Pindar had 
‘lived was alone exempted. His barbaric fury cooled off in 
‘this bath of blood. Athens,—accessory to the Theban revolt, 
—was spared, and even complimented with the title of the 
-second city of Greece. He next received the sanction of the 
Delphic oracle to his expedition against Persia by dragging 
the reluctant priestess into the temple, and when she exclaim- 
-ed: “ My son, thou art invincible!’’ declared he wanted no 
other answer, for he had the very oracle he desired. He 
mever set foot in Greece again, but adherents secured submis- 
sion in his absence. Final preparations for his great enter- 
prise were completed in the spring of B.C. 324, wken his 
forces were mustered between Amphipolis and Pella. 

{See MACEDONIANS IN ASIA. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ROMANS—TO THE CONQUEST OF CENTRAL 
AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 

‘The ancient Romans were undoubtedly members of the Ja- 
phetic family, 
Pelasgic notrians, or primitive immigrants into Italy, were 
Hamites, but admits that their ethnic character is not settled, 


Winchell, (Preadamites. p. 25,) holds that the. 





and that Rawlinson—with whom most authorities agree,—re- 


gards them as Aryans. They entered Italy from Greece, and 
settled as Tyrrhenians, in the north, as notrians in Lucania, 
and Bruttium, and as Messapians, Peucetians, and Daunians in 
the south. About B. C. 2000, the Javanic Ligurians and Siculi 
followed, and conquered their predecessors ; and in their turn 
were defeated by the Aryan Ombro-Latins, (Gomerin,) who 
drove the Ligurians to the feet of the Maritime Alps, and the 
Siculi, in B. C. 1034, into Sicania, now Sicily. Next came the 
Etruscans, who subdued the Ombro-Latins, and seized the 
whole of Italy. The Gauls next burst into the country 
through the passes of the Alps, overpowered the Etruscans, 
and settled in the north and west of Italy. 

Aboat B. C. 500, the varied contents of this seething ethnic 
caldron had assumed something like distinct national forms, 
occupying obscurely defined territories. Italy’s greatest length 
is 720 miles, its greatest width 330 miles, its superficial area 
110,00 square miles, less than half that of Texas. Its shape 
has often been compared to that of aboot. At the opening of 
the authentically historic period, Bruttium covered the toe, 
Lucania the instep, and Apulia the heel of the boot. On the 
Adriatic side, proceeding northward, were Samnium, the Sa- 
bine Confederation, Picenum, and Umbria. On the Tyrrhe- 
nian or eastern side, above Lucania, were Campania, Latium, 
Etruria, and Liguria. Gallia Cisalpina covered the top of 
the boot, except the north-west corner, which was held by the 
Venetians and Istrians. Corsica and Sardinia were Italian 
islands, and lay west of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 


Much of the early history of Rome is legendary. Latinus is 
said to have reigned in Italy, B.C. 1239, and ASneas to have 
landed on the shores of the Tiber, after seven years wander- 
ing in search of a home, in B. C.1177. While he and his men 
were examining the country, their wives burned their ships, 
and thus compelled settlement on the Palatine hill. The 
new city was named Roma, after the woman who advised her 
wearied sisters to take such desperate measures, and who set 
the example of wise pacification by saluting her angry husband, 
®neas, with kisses and other endearments. (Plutarch, p. 19.) 
The new comers were soon united with the inhabitants. As- 
canius, son of A®neas, succeeded to his regal power, and is 
said to have built Alba Longa, to which he transferred the 
seat of government, in B. C. 1152. Livy, Dionysius, and Cic- 
ero are the principal authorities on subsequent Roman history. 
Ia B. C. 895, Tiberinus, one of the Alban kings, is said to 
have been drowned in the Albnila, which thenceforward 
was called the Tiber. In B. C. 794, Amulius usurped the 
throne of Numitor, whose daughter Silvia he doomed to. per- 
petual virginity as a vestal. But she, espoused by Mars, bore 
the twins Romulus and Remus, who were set afloat in their 
cradle on the flooded Tiber by Amulius, and drifted down to 
the foot of the Palatine. ‘There they were suckled by a wolf 
and found by Faustulus, the king’s herdman, who brought 
them up as his children. When grown, they slaughtered Am- 
ulius, restored Numitor, and, in, pursuance of a custom which 
sent out young men at their majority to seek new homes, re- 
turned tothe Palatine to found a new city, B.C. 753. When 
the wall was rising, Remus leaped in derision over it, and was 
slain by Romulus who haughtily exclaimed: ‘So perish all 
who dare to climbjthese ramparts.” (Merivale’s History of 
Rome, p. 49). Outlaws and runaway slaves flocked to the new 
city, and to provide them with wives, he suggested the strata- 
gem, known as the ‘‘Rape of the Sabine women.’”’ War fol- 
lowed with the Sabines, but was at last ended by the entreat- 
ies of the stolen wives. The two clans—the Romans on the 
Palatine, the Sabines on the Quirinal—then united as one peo- 
ple, and held their assemblies, or Comitia,in the valley be- 
tween the two hills. Their government was a constitutional 
monarchy. The king was elected by the Senate, and the 
choice confirmed by the people. The senate was composed of 
two hundred members, each of whom was the head of a house 
or gens of the hereditary nobility, or patricii. All patrician 
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males of full age were members of the public assembly or com- 
itia, where they voted in twenty bodies, or curi#, each com- 
posed of the members of ten houses. Changes of law originat- 
ed in the Senate, and required the consent of both Senate and 
Assembly. The Assembly determined on peace or war, and 
was the ultimate court of appeal. Beside the two hundred 
noble houses, or gentes, the early Roman state contained two 
other classes: 1. The Clients, who had no political rights, but 
still were freemen. ‘They were merchants, mechanics, and 
farmers, and corresponded to the ‘‘retainers” of the feudal 
ages. 2. The Slaves, who were mere chattels. 

Romulus, murdered by the senators, B. C. 716, was after- 
wards deified, and worshipped as Quirinus. (Smith’s Ancient 
History, Vol. IT, p. 159.) The religion of the Romans was 
rooted in the sublime idea of duty. Its teaching, and the wor- 
ship connected with it, was committed to the college of Pon- 
tiffs, who also regulated the calendar, and the system of 
weights and measures. Another college was that of the Au- 
gurs, or Haruspices ( Bird-Seers,) who interpreted the will of 
the gods by the flight of birds, and other signs called omens. 
A place in these ‘‘colleges of sacred lore’? was an object of 
ambition to the greatest men of Rome. Julius Cesar was 
Pontifex Maximus. The modern Popes of Rome have simply 
appropriated the title of their heathen predecessors. Another 
college was that of the Heralds, (fetiales,) who were the 
guardians of the public faith. The priests ( flamens, or fire- 
kindlers) of Mars, Quirinus, and Jupiter, constituted a sacred 


triad. Other priests conducted the rites of the gentes, curiae, | 


and the whole state. 
SYNCHRONOLOGY. B. C. 753-710. 


ROME. GREECE. | ASSYRIA. EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
Rome found- Syracuse Shalmane- Invaded by Jotham, 
»7 built byaCor- zer succeeds Sebacon, 737. kingof Judah 


Union of the inthian colo- Tiglath-Pi- dies, 742. 


Romans andiny. 732. leser, 728. BABYLON. Ahaz dies, 
Sabines, 747. | Perdiccas I, S ennach- a. 
Numa Pom-'kingof Mace. erib, king,717. Empire Hatakkuk 


) ~ ae king, don, 729. His defeat founded by and Nahum 
Géla in Si- ‘and death,712. Nabonassar, prophesy, 
Roman cal-'cily, founded,| Esar-h had-\747 about 725. 
endar reform- 713. don wars  Merodach Ten tribes 
ed, 710. with Egypt, Baladan, carried into 
Idumea, and king, 734. captivity,721. 
|Phi' ista,711. 


Romulus was succeeded Numa addins wise, just 
and learned man, in B. C. 715. He forbade human sacrifices, 
and the worship of the gods as represented by images. He 
also erected the temple of Janus, whose gates were open in 
war, but closed in peace. During the thirty-nine years of his 
reign they were closed, and thenceforward remained open till 
the reign of Augustus Cesar. Tullus Hostilius was the third 
king, B. C. 673. He invaded the territory of Alba Longa, 
and consented to the proposal that the quarrel should be de- 
cided by three champions chosen from each side. The three 
twins, Horatii, were selected by the Romans, and the three 
twins, Curiatii, by the Albans. All the latter were killed, 
and two of the former. The survivor slew his sister, because 
she bewailed the death of her Alban lover, and exclaimed, 
**So perish the Roman maiden, who shall weep for her coun- 
try’s enemy.”’ He was sentenced to execution for the horrid 
deed, but appealed to the people, on the principle that a 
man should be tried by his peers, and was spared by them on 
the ground of his public services. Tullus Hostilius then de- 
stroyed Alba, except its temples, and transferred the people to 
his own capital. The Alban nobles (Luceres) made the 
third tribe, and increased the number of ‘‘houses” to three 
hundred, and the curie to thirty. They were not, however, 
admitted to the Senate, nor to the chief sacred offices, but did 
add two to the four Vestal Virgins. 

Ancus Martius, the fourth king, B. C. 641, was a Sabine, 
the founder of the Plebeian order, the builder of the port of 
Ostia, and also of the first prison. The next king was a re- 








pase Etruscan, iL. Tarquinius a B. C. 616. He in- 
creased the Senate to three hundred members, built the Cloa- 


ca Maxima, a great sewer, and other magnificent structures,,. 


and was a successful general. Servius Tullius came next, B. 
C. 578, and altered the constitution of the Assembly by divid- 
ing the people .into centwries, according to the property they 
possessed, and gave to each century a single vote. The Comi- 
tia Centuriata thus became, practically, an oligarchy of the 
richer classes. He also allotted lands from the public domain 
to the needy Plebeians, and raised Rome to the headship of the 
Latin Confederacy. By him the Palatine, Esquiline, Ccelian, 
Capitoline, Quirinal, Viminal, and Aventine hills were en- 
closed by a wall, and Rome thus became the ‘‘Septimontium,’’ 
or seven-hilled city. Murdered by Lucius, his own son-in- 
law, B. C. 534, Servius was followed by L. Tarquinius Super- 
bus, son of his predecessor. Tarquin proved to be a lawless, 
cruel, and licentious tyrant, whose son, Sextus, outraged Lu- 
cretia, the fair wife of the patrician Collatinus. Lucretia de- 
nounced the ravisher, and then slew herself. Brutus, waving 
the bloody dagger with which she took her life, roused the 
people to revolt, and the Tarquins were driven from Rome in- 
to Etruria. This was the ‘“‘ Regifugium,”’ or banishment of 
the kings. Brutus’ own sons intrigued for their restoration. 
He sentenced them to death, and presided at their execution 
by the lictor’s axe. His sternness of spirit, the strenuous gal- 


| lantry of Horatius Cocles, the daring of the intrepid Cleelia, 
| the constancy of Mutius Sezvola—all described by Livy— 


were auguries of the future greatness of their beloved city. 
The leaders of the revolution, B. C. 509, restored the con- 


| stitution of Servius, and even liberalized it to a greater ex- 
| tent, but soon monopolized the whole power of the govern- 
| ment, and thereby became overbearing and oppressive. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY. B. C. 536—508 


ROME. | PERSIA. PALESTINE. GREECE. CHINA. 
Tarquinius! Cyrus pro Samaritans Thespis per Confucius 


| Superbu s, claims liber-obstruct the| forms the flourishes, 
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till the battle! Accession 510. 
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In the year B. C. 407, the census showed that Rome pos- 
sessed 130,909 citizens. Its prosperity was marvellous. But 
money commanded enormous rates of interest, and when the 
borrowers could not repay loans they were assigned to credit- 
ors as slaves. Popular disaffection ensued. The Latins re- 
gained independence, and Rome fell under the power of Lars 
Porsenna, an Etruscan monarch. Sabines and Oseans plun- 
dered with impunity, and the republic trembled on the verge 
of ruin. The Plebeians, in despair, seceded from Rome, and 
prepared to found a new city across the Anio, B. C. 492. 
Roused to the danger of national ruin, the Patricians consent- 
ed to the abolition of debts, the liberation of\debtors, and the 
election of national magistrates, the ‘‘ Tribunes of the Com- 
mons,” by the people at large. The struggle for equal rights 
next broke out in B. C. 470. Further concessions were made 
tothe Plebeians by the Publilian law, B. C. 470. These con- 
cessions were enlarged, B. C. 460, by the Terentilian law, which 
provided for the codifying of the laws, the limitation of consu- 
lar authority, and for an equitable constitution. Ten men, 
the ‘‘Decemvirs,’’ were appointed to de the work, and drew 
up the codeof the Twelve Tables—a most valuable digest of 
early Roman law, and one deserving careful study. Livy 
calls it ‘the spring of all public and private law.’’ The De~ 
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eemvirs soon turned out to be irresponsible tyrants, and the 
wrongs of Vifginia produced a rising of the Plebeians against 
Appius, the leader of the Decemvirs. A second secession from 
Rome to the Mons Sacer, forced the hated officials to resign, 
and the Patricians to re-establish the consulate and Plebeian 
tribunate. A third secession of the Plebeians to the Janiculan 
Hill, across the Tiber, in B. C. 442, induced the Patricians to 
legalize intermarriage between their own order and the Plebe- 


jans, and to throw more of the higher offices open to the lat- | 


ter. In B. C. 402, the Patricians reluctantly consented to pay 


rents for their lands to the State, and out of the proceeds to | 


make regular payments to the soldiers. 


While these political agitations were in progress, the yoke of | 


Porsenna was broken, and the Latins (B. C. 491) and the Her- | 
The | 


nici (B. C. 484) forced to ally themselves with Rome. 
Sabines were defeated, (B. C. 446,) the Aiqui and Volsci 
driven back, Fidenz captured (B. C. 423), and recuperated 
Rome braced herself for further conquests. War with Veii. 
a powerful Etruscan state, broke out, B. C. 402, and ended in 
B. C. 392. with the capture of Veii. Further gains were won 
in Etruria. Soon afterwards came a terrible check. The 
Gauls poured in resistless torrents over Italy, swept away the 
Roman army at the Allia, B. C. 390, surged through the city, 
and laid it in ruins—except the Capitol. Again the allies of 
Rome revolted; but the genius of Camillus, the real founder 
of historic Rome, (Plutarch’s Lifeof Camillus,) and her own 
inherent energy, rest :red her fortunes, and by B. C. 355 she 
was more powerful than ever. The destitution caused by the 
Gallic inroads had been relieved by fresh allotments of public 


lands. Great difficulties had brought great men to the head 
of affairs. The legislation of C. Licinius Stolo and L. Sex- 


tius, two Plebeians of eminent rank and ability, established 
the principle of the equality of the two orders, both as respect- 
ed sacred and civil office, and made provision against extreme 
poverty in thefuture. L.Sextius was elected consul, B.C. 
363 Political reaction ensued, and the Licinio-Sextian con- 
stitution was largely ignored. 

In. B. C. 340, the first Samnite war began, and the army re- 
volted in the field, marched on Rome. and obtained the restitu- 
tion of the constitution, with still wider popular privileges. 
Peace was concluded with Samnium, B. C. 
Latin war, B. C. 337-335, ended in the subjugation of Latium, 
and the increase of Roman power. So did the second Samnite 
war, B. C. 323-303. 
and Lautule only awakened greater energy, and the victory 
at Cinna was such that the enemy could not recover from the 
crushing blow. In B. C. 322, the Latins rebelled, and that 
with success. Terms were wisely offered to them. Organic 
union was effected, and L. Fluvius, the leader of the revolt, 
made consul, B. C. 821. The third Samnite war, B. C. 298, 
culminated in the decisive battle of Sentinum, B. C. 295, and 
ended in the submission of Samnium and her allies, B. C. 
290. In B. C. 283, Rome was again involved in trouble with 
the colleag::ed nations of Italy, but in two years reduced 
them all to submission. In the next year, B. C. 280, Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, invaded [t ly with an army of 22,500 foot, 3,- 
000 horse, and 20 elephants. His victories at Heracleia and 
Ausculum cost thou-ands of men, whom he could not replace. 
His third battle, near Beneventum, cost him the loss of his 
army, and forced his return to Epirus, B. C. 274. Macedon- 
ized Greece was unable to cope with republican Rome, nor 
was Italian Greece m re successful. Tarentum surrendered, 
B. C. 272. Lucania and Bruttium submitted about the same 
time. The resistance of Samnium ceased in B. C. 269. The 
Salentines and Messapians were conquered in B. C. 266. 
Picenum and Umbria were also subjugated, and, at the close 
of B. C, 265, Rome reigned over Italy from the river Macra 
(Magra) on the north, over the length and breadth of the 
land, to its southern extremities. 

The means whereby her political supremacy was attained, 


338. The great | 


were, 1. Her system of colonies. Citizens of the three great 
tribes were settled in the new acquisitions as the Patrician 
body,and enjoyed exclusive political power. The previous 
inhabitants counted only as a ‘*Plebs.”’ The colonies were of 
two kinds. , The Roman colonies retained all their civic rights. 
The Latin colonies lost the right of voting in the Roman 
‘‘comitia,’’ and of aspiring to honors, but retained all other 
rights. 2. Her military roads. Broad, solid, and paved, they 
were to the Republic what railroads are to the United States. 
3. Her concession of the rights of self. government to the colonies, 
the federated and municipal States. Natives of unconditionally 


| surrendered communities, and of eccupied cities, had few, if 


any, civil rights. Slaves were mere property. 4. Her exer- 
cise of supreme authority. She alone might make peace or de- 
clare war, receive embassies from foreign States, and coin 
money. She also required such contingents of troops as were 
necessary in war, and exercised the right of indirect taxa- 
tion to support them. Revenue was derived from the public 
property of conquered States, which was always claimed by 
Rome as successor of the previous governments, and ‘‘ques- 
tors’’ were assigned to collect the revenue from the public do- 
main. 

Political power was still vested in the best blood and brain 
of the Republic. Up to B. C. 312, the right of suffrage had 
rested on the double basis of free birth and freehold posses- 
sion. But in that year Appius Claudius Cecus enrolled all 


| freemen, both in the centuries and in the tribes, and thus 


gave them practical control over the elections. In B. C. 304, 
the censors, Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus, distrib- 
uted all non-landholders and the poorer freedmen among*the 
four city tribes, leaving the twenty-seven country tribes com- 
posed of the old class of voters. The lowest class of people 
were thus shorn of control, but not disfranchised, and were 
out-voted in the ‘*Comitia’’ by the birth, culture, and . wealth 


| of the State, contained in the other tribes and in the higher 
| centuries. 


Stunning defeats at the Clandine Forks | 
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See RoME. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


JAPHETIC NATIONS OF UNCERTAIN ANCESTRY. 


Thus far the descendants of Japheth have been traced in 
their migrations from the common home of the human race, 
by the northward route, through the Caucasian gorge of Da- 
riel, and thence westward along the north shore of the Euxine. 
The westward stream along the south shore of the Euxine 
across the Bosphorus and the Grecian Archipelago into the 
mainland of western Europe, has also been followed. Diver- 
gent rills from the northern current doubtless ran across the 
continent to the Arctic Ocean. But beside these two migra-. 
tions there was a third, of which we derive our knowledge 
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from purely secular sources. This was the eastern, which 
crossed the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains into the valley of the 
Seven Rivers, the modern Punjaub, and ‘thence overspread 
the peninsula to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Predeces- 
sors of another race were subdued or driven into the hills. 
where they remained like rocks peering above the’ surface of 
an inundation. The Arabian traditions say that this human 
flood passed on eastward to the shores of the North Pacific, 
and that Japheth is the father of the countless Chinese nation. 
and also of many minor Asiatic peoples. 

The south-eastern division of the Aryan Japhetites sepa- 
rated into two sub families, the Brahmanic and the Iranic. 
Max Miiller believes that the Vedic hymns, which breathe 
the spirit of pure theism, were written before the separation : 
and that the Zoroastrian religion marked a schism from the 
ancient worship. The adherents of the latter developed the 
Brahmanic system on the Punjaub. 

Their language was the Sanscrit, now a dead language like 
the Hebrew and Latin, but represented in modern Hindustan 
by the Bengali, Nepauli, Hindi and Urdu. ‘* The myste- 
rious Gipsies are an erratic tribe of Hindus, who left India 
after 1000, A. D. and are known to have wandered as far as 
Crete in 1322, Corfu in 1846, Wallachia in 1730,” ( Winchell’s 
Preadamites, p. 44.) and thereafter over neariy the whole ot 
Europe. They are not unknown in America. 

The language of the [ranic family of Aryans was the Zend, 
—the language of the Avesta, of the ancient Persians, and of 
the most ancient cuneiform inscriptions in Persia. From the 
Zend came the Pehlevi, and from that the modern Persian. 
The Belooches, Afghans, Tadjiks, Uzbeks, Khivans, Bo- 
kharans, Khokandians, and Kashgarians of southern and cen- 
tral Asia are all reputed descendants of this sub-division. 

In follo ving the historic fortunes of the Iranian Japhetites we 
find them involved in conflict with the ‘‘ Turyas or Turanians 
—the great family now represented by the Tartar and Fin- 
nish tribes—the Asiatic Scythians of the Greek writers.” 
These issued from the regions of Central Asia, north of the 
Jaxartes, whither they had wandered or been driven, upon 
ae more fertile countries of the south. Tradition agrees 
with the conclusion of ethnographical research that *‘ the Tu- 
ranians were a Japhetic race, who had separated themselves 
very early from the main stock,” and had attained a high de- 
gree of material culture, but who were morally degraded, and 
whose chief deity was the great serpent called Afrasiab by 
the Iranians, and whom Zoroaster chose for the emblem of 
the evil prineiple, Ahriman, (Philip Smith’s Ancient History 
of the East,p. 420.) The Turanian and Iranian Japhetites 
were afterwards amalgamated toa great extent in the coun- 
ttries of Western Asia. V-«st numbers of the Hamitic and Se- 
mitic races were al-o incorporated or intermingled with them. 

The accepted classification of languages furnishes but an 
indifferent guide to the racial affinities of the people who 
speak them. Philologists divide all languages into isolating, 
agglutinative, and inflecting. Of the isolating the great 
type is the Chinese. They “consist of monosyllabic 
roots, entirely destitute of composition and grammatical in- 
flection.”” In the agglutinative as explained by Professor 
Miiller, “ pronouns are glued to the verbs in order to form 
the conjugation, or prepositions to substantives in order to 
form declensions.’’ Conjugation and declension thus formed 
“* can still be taken to pieces.” ( Miiller’s Languages of the Seat of 

War, p.90.} This class of languages is spoken chiefly by the 
nomadic tribes of Asia and northern Europe, and by some o' 
those of southern India, the Malay peninsula and the Indian 
and Pacific urchipelagoes. Ethnologists regard them as char- 
acteristic of what they call the Turanian family. In the in- 
flectional class of languages, the prefixes and terminations 
that modify the meaning and relations of the principal root, 
are welded with it into one word, and have lost their radical 
character. The inflectional class is divided into the Indo- 


| ° 
tors of different races. 
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European, or Indo Germanic, (so-called from the oxtremitigp 
of the chain in which they stretch from S. E. to N. W. across 
Asia and Europe,) and Semitic families. The latter again is 
sub-divided into the Hamitic or sub-Semitic, -speken by the 
old Egyptians, ancient Libyans. modern Kabyles and Touaregs 
of North Africa, and some tribes on the upper Nile,—and the 
Semitic proper, including Aramean, Hebrew, Arabic and 
Ethiopic. 

But these different forms of speech are not infallible indiea- 
It cannot be said of all who speak the 
isolating and agglutinative groups of languages that they are 
descendants of Ham, of those who speak Semitie that they 
are the children of Shem, or of those who speak the Indo- 
European that they are the progeny of Japheth; any more thar 
it can be said of the British Celts who speak English that 
they are of Teutonic blood, or that the four or five million 
Africo-Americans in the United States are Anglo-Saxon be- 
cause they use and know no other language than that of their 
former masters. Isolating, agglutinative, inflexional, are 
only stages through which languages have passed or may pass. 
Prior to the confusion of tongues “the whole earth was of 
one language, and of one speech,”’ (Genesis ii:1,) and that phi- 
lology concludes to have been of isolating character. The 
‘**confusion ’? may have bees in the miraculously caused ap- 
plication of different names by the three races to the same 
thing. This necessitated segregation and dispersion. After 
dispersion, some peoples, like the Chinese, retained the mon- 
osyllabic form, others developed the Turanian, and ended 
there ; others developed the Hamitic from the Turanian ; and 
still others the Semitic, which acquired a certain degree of 
fixedness about the twentieth eentury before Christ. - The In- 
do-European class probably exhibited its divergent evolutions 
about the same time. Why every language has not passed in- 
to the inflectional stage is a wide question. Every language 
most certainly has not thus developed. Languages have been 
arrested at various stages of the journey and remain station- 
ary. When the Persian monarchs published a communica- 
tion to their Asiatic subjects, it was couched in three lan- 
guages, belonging to the three principal divisions of human 
speech—Turanian, Semitic,and Aryan. The trilingual in- 
scriptions of Behistun, Persepolis, &c., consist of an Indo Eu- 
ropean, a Tartar, and a Semitic column. Rawlinson, in his 
essay on the ethnic affinities of the nations of Western Europe, 
(Herodotus, Vol. I. p. 523,) cemarks that to this “‘ day it is 
necessary in many places to employ three tongues, represen- 
tatives of the three families, the Persian, the Arabic, and the 
Turkish in preclamations addressed generally to the inhabi- 
tants.” 

That the Brahmanic and Iranic Aryans were Japhetic is 
conceded, but of what Japhetic branch or branches it is use- 
less to conjecture. 


THE INDIANS, 


Commerce between Western Asia and the Aryan Indians, was 
carried on from the earliest historical times. The Ishmaelites, 
who bought Joseph of his brethren, were bearing ‘‘spicery,” 
(Gen. 37:25), possibly imported from India, into Egypt, B. C. 
1825. The “‘cinnamon’’ and ‘‘cassia’’ mentioned in Exodus, 
30, probably came from that country. Phoenician merchants 
afterwards supplied Eurepe with the produce of India. 
Pepper, cotton cloths, emeralds, cinnamon and tin were 
among the imports. Darius Hystaspes (cir. B. C. 521,) con- 
quered north-west India, formed it into a satrapy, and exact- 
ed a tribute of 360 talents of gold. (Herod, 3.94.) The ‘‘father 
of history”’ retails some astonishing stories about the mineral 
and animal productions of burning India. Alexander’s ex- 
pedition into India, B. C. 326, first gave the Greeks a correct 
knowledge of the country. He penetrated as far east as the 
Hyphasis, (Sutlej), descended the Indus, and sent Nearchus 
to explore the coast as far as the Persian gulf. Many inde- 
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pendent tribes, brave as their descendants, the Rajpoots, then 
inhabited the Punjaub, and seriously perilled his safety. Sel- 
eucus, one of Alexander’s successors, overran India to the 
Ganges. Antiochus the Great also invaded India, and obliged 
a king, Sophagaserus, to supply him with acertain number 
of war elephants. Embassies were sent by kings Pandion and 
Porus to Augustus Cesar, and from Ceylon to the Emperor 
Claudius. In the time of Pliny the Roman world paid 1,909, 
000 dollars every year for the purchase of Indian commodities. 
Alexandria succeeded Pheenicia in the maritime India trade, 
and held it until the passage round the Cape of Good Hope by 
Vasco de Gama in 1498. There was, as there still is, also an 
everland trade between India and Western Asia. Hindu tra- 
dition represents the original conquerors as entering the land 
from the north-west. Their descendants prior to the year B. 
C. 1000 had founded great and powerful empires ‘‘which ha’ 
made great progress in knowledge, civilization, ana the fine 
arts, and of which the ancient literature of the Sanscrit lan 
guage is an imperishable memorial.”’ (Anthons’ Classical Dic- 
tionary.) In B.C. 126,the Tartars invaded the northwest, 
and held it until B. C. 56. when they were driven out by Vac- 
ramaditya !, whose successor Vacramaditya III, A. D. 441, 
persecuted the Buddhists and expelled them from Hindoostan. 
Christianity is said to have been introduced among the Hin- 
doos in the first century by the Apostle Thomas, according to 
some, and by the Apostle Bartholomew, according to others. 
Vasco ae Gama, in 1498, found over a hundred Christian 
ehurches in the interior of Travancore and Malabar, but they 
were probably composed of the descendants of Nestorians. 
who emigrated thither in the fifth and sixth centuries, and not 
ef converted Hindoos. 


LACTRIANS. 


The Iranic branch of the Asiatic Aryans on its westward 
march from the Punjaub, first occupied Bactria, which lay 
west of the snowy chain of the Bolor mountains, and south 
It included the modern Bada 


ef the Oxus (Amu Darya). 
kshan, Koondooz, and the Balkh district, and had every 


species >f soil and climate. Bactra,the ancient capital, is the 
modern Balkh. Schuyler’s Turkistan, a splendid work in two 
volumes, contains the latest and best information on this and 
ther countries of Central Asia. Ba:tria became the seat of a 


powerful empire, long prior to that of the Medes and Persians, | 


In B. C. 245, the Greek governor, Divdatus, rebelled against 
Antiochus II, and made ic a kingdom whose bounds, in the 
reign of Menander, extended to Serica, (China,) and which 
under his successor Eucratidas, included India and the greater 
portion of Afzhanistan. Heliocles, B. C. 160-150, was the iast 
monarch. The Scythian nomads on the north, and the Par- 
thians on the west and south gradually subdued his kingdom, 
and in B. C. 142, He:lenic culture and civilization were finally 
eompelled to retire before barbaric force. In Cabul and Can- 
dahar Greek kingdoms survived until B. C. 80, when they too 
were swept away by irruptions of the Sue-chi and other Ta 
Sar or Scythic races. : 


SoGDIANS. 


‘Sogdiana lay tothe N. N. W. of Bactria, between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and was one of the earliest Aryan settlements. Its 
extent was nearly coterminous with the recent khanate of Bo_ 
khara. Its ancient capital, Maracanda, is the modern city of 
Samarcand. The Arabian geographers described the country 


asa terrestrial paradise, full of gardens, groves, cornfields, 
and all kinds of exquisite fruits. The Sogdians were of coarser 


itype and less s»ldierly than the Bactrians, but nevertheless 
were among the last tribes that submitted to Alexander before 
he proceeded to the invasion of India. Of the Bactrian king. 
om which rose out of the ruins of his empire, the Sogdians 
formed a part, and shared in its good or ill experiences. 


Of the MARGIANS, who roamed over Margiana, the country 
t 











between the Amu Darya and Attrek rivers,—now occupied by 
the Tekkes and other tribes of Turkomans,—ancient histori- 
ans know as little as modern writers know of their present suc- 
cessors, whose principal town is the half-ruined village of 
Mero. Their ignorance of the CHORASMIANS on the Ust Urt 
plateau, and in the delta of the Oxus, was quite as dense. Of 
the ARIANS, who lived in the modern territory of Herat, a 
small but fertile tract on the Arius, (Heri rud) and whose 
capital city of Artacoana is now Herat, it is merely said that 
they offered a stout resistance to Alexander. The SAGAR- 
TIANS were nomads whe roamed over the great desert of 
Iran, from Kashan on the west to Quettah on the east. The 
ZARANGIANS lived about the salt lake Hamoon, in the mod- 
ern province of Seistan, into which the Helmund and other 
streams empty their waters. The ARACHOSIANS were a pas- 
toral and agricultural people in what is now western and cen- 
tral Afghanistan. Their capital, Arachotus, is now Candahar. 
The SATTAGYDIANS Owned the rugged tract between the lat- 
ter and the Indus valley. The GANDARIANS held the mass of 


| tangled mountain chains with interlaced valleys of wonderful 


fertility, and dark, narrow, almost impenetrable gorges, with 
which the British armies have become so sadly familiar within 
the past fifty years. Caspatyrus(Cabul) was their chief town. 
The Dapic#& were the conjectural forefathers of the Persian 
agricultural Tadjiks. The GEDROSIANs possessed the modern 
Beloochistan—their principal town being Pura (Bunpore ?). 
The CARMANIANS on the shore of the Persian Gulf, and the 
HYRCANIANS on that of the Caspian Sea were also of the 
Aryan stock. ‘ 

But the chief interest the Iranic Aryans possess for 
modern readers lies in the fact that the furthest immigrants 
to the south-west, probably by the way of Media, were the 
Persians. The Medes themselves were of Iranian blood, but 
were only followers in that brilliant march to extended em- 
pire of which the Persians held the van. See PERSIANS. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HAMITIC FAMILY. 


Ham,—Cusu, AsIATIC AND AFRIGAN ETHIOPIANS. 
OPIANS OF THE NILE. 


ETuHI- 


Ham, the youngest son of Noah, (Gen. 5:32, 9:24) is repre- 
sented by the Mosaic record and by Jewish tradition as a sen- 
sual, indecent and cruel fellow, (Gen. 9:25), for whose wicked- 
ness a large portion of his posterity,—the Canaanites,—were 
doom: d to suffer. The name was-descriptive of nature and 
character. Gesenius defines it as signifying ‘‘ warm, hot, e. g. 
of bread just baked; Joshua 9:12.” The Rabbins state that he 
was the first to inventidols. Old commentators affirm that af- 


| ter his death he was deified, and worshipped as the African 
| Jupiter Ammon. 


He is said to have settled in Egypt, and to 
have given his name to the country, which is called the ‘land 
of Ham,” in Psalms 78:51, 105:23, 106:22. His descendants, 


| like those of his brothers, have from time immemorial been 


distinguished by their color. While the Japhetites are blonde, 
and the Shemites brunette, ‘‘the Hamites have been known 
by a darker and muddier tint. Sometimes, as in the Galla of 


| Africa, and some of the Nilotic nations, the color is almost 


black,’*( Winchell’s Preadamites, p.54.) Burkhardt describes the 
Dowaser tribe of Arabs as ‘very tall men and almost black.” 
‘‘The Bedawees, on the Persian Gulf, are similarly dark.” (Jb. 
note p. 94.) Climatic conditions doubtless have differentiated 
the Hamites from their lighter colored brethren. The general 
rule is that the darkness of the skin Jucreases in proportion to 
the heat and moisture of the climate. Thus, Livingston and 
all African travellers have found the sootiest negroes in the 
deadly jungles, morasses, and lakes of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter in Equatorial Africa. The nearer the Equator the black- 
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er the hue, provided the requisite conditions of heat, moist- 
ure and miasmatic exhalation be present. 
self furnishes illustrations of this physiological law, while de- 
nying the Hamitic paternity of the negroes. 


| may be the nations of southern Asia. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 


the blonde Indo-Europeans of the North, the color of the bu- | 


man race deepens as we go South, until we find the ‘‘sun- 
burnt ’’ Hamites to be “noticeable for their dark complex- 
ion.” 
Ki Sh (or ancient Nubians) were generally mahogany-colored in- 
stead of black.’’ But the same or similar causes that impart- 


Dr. Winchell him- | (Herodotus, Vol. I. p. 529, note), remarks that ‘recent linguis- 


tic discovery tends to show that a Cushite, or Ethiopian race, 


Beginning with did in the earliest times extend itself along the shores of the 


southern ocean from Abyssinia to India. The whole peninsu- 
la of India was peopled by a race of this character before the 
influx of the Aryans.’’ Brick inscriptions among the ruins 


He says that ‘‘the Egyptian paintings show that the | of cities on the northern shores of the Persian Gulf testify to 


its former presence. ‘‘It can be traced, both by dialect and 
tradition, throughout the whole south coast of the Arabian 


ed- the mahogany color to the Ki Sh also imparted the sooty | peninsula, and it still exists in Abyssinia where the language 


blackness to the negroes whom Rameses II drove before his 
chariot. Adequately powerful causes have been at work for 
periods—historic and unhistoric—long enough to clothe Ham’s 
negr. progeny with their peculiar physical characteristics. 


CusH—ASIATIC AND AFRICAN ETHIOPIANS. 


Cush, the eldest son of Ham, (Gen. 10:6), gave his name to 
large regions of Asia and Africa. The name Cush occurs 
thirty-nine times in the Old Testament. In five instances i 
has been transliterated as ‘‘Cush,”’ and in thirty-four instan- 
ces translated as ‘‘ Ethiopia,’ ‘*Ethiopian,”’ or ‘“ Ethiopians ” 
The word Ethiopia is adopted from the Greek version, and ‘‘is 
derived from aitho, to burn, and dps, the face, and signifies 
the land of the sun burnt,’’( Winchell’s Preadamites, p 91,) an ap- 


pellation that is vividly descriptive both of Arabia and Africa. | frontier town of Egypt, to the Abyssinian highlands. 


The first great empire, that of the mighty Nimrod, was of 
Cushite origin. Traces of the name, Cush, it is imagined, are 
found in Caucasus and Cosseiof Khusistan. Migrating down 
the Euphrates, the Cushites founded celebrated cities on the 
route. On or before their arrival at the mouth of that river, 
one branch of the family journeyed westward alon« the shores 
of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea,—leaving colonies by 
the way,—to the Indus. Thence they overspread the peninsula 


of Hindeostan, and crossed the Ganges into the countries of | or Tacazze. 


Further India. The hard necessities of pioneer life in 
a rough tropical country, left their traces upon the 
descendants of the first immigrants. who are scattered 
among the hills and jungles of India to the number 
of twelve millions, under the name of Santhals, Bheels, 
Coles, Mairs, Gonds, ete. Short of stature, 
skinned, with high cheek bones, flattish noses, large jaws, wide 
mouths, very scanty beards, and long coarse hair, ‘ they eat 
all kinds of food, drink fermented liquors, ignore clothes, wor- 
ship their own gods, speak a ianguage and follow customs un- 
like those of their more civilized neighbors.” (Andrews’ India 
and Her Neighbors.) Their weapons are of primitive character. 
Succeeding waves of immigration, of the same kindred proba 
bly, are now represented by ‘‘the Dravidian races of Southern 
India, who number about thirty millions,” and among whom 


of the principal tribe, (the Galla), furnishes, it is thought, a 
clue to the cuneiform inscriptions of Susiana and Elymais, 
which date from a period probably a thousand years before 
our era.”?’ When those inscriptions are credibly deciphered 
the history of this portion of the Cushites will no longer re- 
main what it now is—an almost total blank. 

Another great stream of Cushite emigration probably fol- 
lowed the south-western shore of the Persian Gulf, diffused it- 


t Self over Arabia, and crossing the Red Sea penetrated into all 


the unoccupied parts of Africa. The descendants of Seba, 

the eldest son of Cush, established themselves on the Nile, 

and there founded the kingdom of the Ethiopians. 
ETHIOPIANS OF THE NILE. 

The country of Seba extended from Syene, the southern 
It is 
frequently referred to by the inspired writers under the names 
of Cush, Seba, and Ethiopia. When most extended, it em- 
braced the modern Nubia, Sennaar, Kordofan, and northern 
Abyssinia. In its more restricted sense, Ethiopia meant the 
kingdom of Meroé, from the confluence of the Blueand White 
branches of the Nile, to the.border of Egypt. The prophets 


speak of it as a well watered country—being traversed and»: 


almost surrounded by the two Niles, and also by the Astaboras, 
They also :efer to its cataracts or rapids, its 
‘*vessels of bulrushes,’’ and its “‘merchandise,”’ consisting, as 
Herodotus explained—of ebony, ivory, frankincense, and 
gold. Not less closely do the sacred and secular authors 
agree in their descriptions of the dark and stalwart inhabi- 
tants, and their tall and handsome figures, which induced 


dark monarchs to select them as attendants in royal households. 


They were divided into tribes, of which the Sabzeans were the 
most powerful. The Sukkims (Souakim), were an allied 
tribe. The descendants of the Ethiopians, who now reside in 
and around the oid district of Meroé, are divided into small 
tribes of different colors and dialects. ‘The wealth of Seba 
was drawn from fields, forests, mines, fisheries, and com- 
merce, and is said to have been very great. 

From their locality on the upper Nile the Ethiopians, ‘‘the 
vile race of Cush’? made war on their lower neighbors, the 


Christian missions are now winning some of their proudest | Egyptians. Sometimes they were victorious, but were oftener 


triumphs. 
ese, have a literature more than a thousand years old, and 


Their languages, ‘‘the Tamil, Telugu and Canar- | defeated. 


whose early civilization dates back some way beyond the Chris- | 


tian era.”’ Jb. ‘In the hills that border Assam, Bengal and 


Upper India, we meet with races of Indo-Chinese or Mongolic | 
stock, akin to those which inhabit Burmah, Thibet and Siam.” | 


Ib. These may be mixed people of Japhetic and Hamitic 
blood. ‘‘They all speak dialects of the same language, and show 
their common origin in their short but sturdy frames, small 
eyes, high cheek bones, scanty beards, thin lips, flattened 
noses. and yellowish or copper colored skins.” (Jb.) 
Admitting what Canon Rawlinson and Dr. Winchell claim. 
that the ethnographical table contained in Genesis, 10 c., ‘‘is 
a genealogical arrangement of the races best known to Moses, 
and to those for whom he, wrote, not a scientific scheme em- 
bracing all the tribes and nations existing in the world at the 
time,” (Origin of Nations, p. 152,) it is not the less true that 
many nations have been organized from the primitive stocks 
both before and since the days of Moses, andthat among them 


Josephus relates the story of their conquest of 
Egypt in the days of Moses, of the means whereby Moses, as 
Egyptian general, drove them out of the country, and how he 
availed himself of the passion of Tharbis, daughter of the 
king of Meroé, to gain possession of that city. The Ethiopi- 
ans composed part of the army with which Shishak invaded 
Judea in B. C. 971. Thirty years later, Zerah the Ethiopian, 
(Cushite,) invaded Judea with a host of one million men and 


| three hundred chariots, but was completely routed by king 





Asa at the battle of Mareshah (ii Chron. 14-10.) This Zerah 
is held by some Egyptologists to have been Azerch-Amen, the 
Ethiopian king, whose capital was Napata (Jebel Berkel,) in 
Nubia. His successor, Piankh, subdued Egypt as far as the 
Delta. The pyramids, temples, tombs, intaglios, paintings 
and inscriptions of Napata all show that the race, religion, civ- 
ilization and manners of the Ethiopians were the same as those 
of the Egyptians. In civil polity they differed in this, that the 
priest had supreme power over the king. ‘In Ethiopia’ 
writes Diodorus Siculus (3:6) ‘‘the priests send a sentence of 
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death to the king, when they think he has lived long enough. 
The order to die is a mandate of the gods.”’ In the 87th 
Psalm the Ethiopians are ranked with the most illustrious 
nations. 

In B. C. 787 “‘Egypt was invaded by a vast army of Ethio- 
pians, led by Sabacos, their king,” (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
Vol. II, p. 185) who held the sovereignty fifty years. Saba- 


cos leniently punished prisoners by compelling them to labor | 
His aid was sought cir. B. C. 730, by | 
| casa, and that the treasurer’s name was Judich. Irenzus 


on the public works. 
Hoshea, king of Israel, who had rebelled against Assyria. 


But before Sabacos or ‘‘So,”’ (II Kings, 17:4); couldcome to the | 
| dom to Christianity, and that he subsequently preached in Ti-- 


rescue, Shalmaneser had subjugated Israel and carried the 
people into captivity, B. C. 721. Defeated by the Assyrians at 
Raphia, B. C. 718, Sabacos returned to his own country, and 


paid tribute to the conquerors. Allied with the Egyptians, | 
the Ethiopi:ns were again vanquished by the Assyrians under | 
Not long afterwards, | 
B. C 710, 185,000 of the victorious warriors were smitten by | 
The | 
Egyptian priests claimed the honor of the miracle for their god, | 


Sennacherib, at the battle of Altaku. 


the angel of the Lord in one night. (IL Kings, 19:35). 


Phtha, who, they said, sent a multitude of field mice, which 


the night time. When day rose, the unarmed soldiers were 
massacred in great multitudes by the Egyptians. The event 
was commemorated in the temple of Vulcan by ‘‘a stone 
statue of Sethos, with a mouse in his hand, and an inscrip- 
tion to this effect: ‘Look on me, and learn to reverence the 
gods.’’’ (Herod. Vol. II, p. 189.) This memorable event oc 
curred while Tirhakah, (II Kings 19:9) was king of Ethiopia. 


carried his foreign expeditionsas far asthe pillars of Hercules. 


The Ethiopian supremacy over Egypt was broken by the sack " 


and captivity of Thebes by the Assyrians in the reign of Rut- 
amen, son and successor of Tirhakah. The military power of 


the monarchy was.again restored by the accession of 240,000 | 
Egyptians of the warrior caste, who seceded to Ethiopia in the 


reign of Psammetichus, cir. B. C. 665, and who probably set- 
tled at Axum in Abyssinia. 


duction of the Ethiopians, and treacherously sent spies with 


presents to the king, who returned an unstrung bow to Cam. | 
byses, with the advice to lead an army of superior strength | 
against the Ethiopians when the Persians could bend that bow | 
as easily as its donor, and until then to thank the gods ‘‘that | 
they have not put it into the hearts of the sons of the Ethiops. | 
| contained sixty temples, is supposed to have been built by the 
| tribe of Sabtah. } 


to covet countries which do not belong to them.”’ (Herod., Vol. 
IT, p. 348.) Incensed at the wise reply “‘the senseless mad- 


man’’ Cambyses, led his army against Ethiopia. Vast numbers | 


died of hunger and some of them committed cannibalism, so 
that he was obliged to return. The fifty thousand troops he 
had dispatched against the Ammonians in the Great Oasis, 
Were entirely covered up by vast columns of whirling sand, as 
they sat at the noon-day meal. The lower Ethiopians and 
Nubians whom he subdued, afterwards made an annual pres- 
ent to Darius, and also served in the army of Xerxes. They 
practiced circumcision, were clothed with the skins of lions 
and leopards, and were armed with bows and spears. 

When Eyypt became a Roman province, Syene was its 
frontier town. UWnder Augustus, the garrison was over- 
Whelmed by the Ethiopians. Petronius avenged the injury by 
the invasion of their country, and took Napata, the capital of 
Queen Candace, cir, B. C. 21. It would seem from the testi- 
mony of other writers that it was her northern capital. The 
southern metropolis was the city of Meroé, whose magnificent 
Tuins lie near the modern Assour, about twenty miles north of 
Shendy. It was the centre of commercial intercourse between 
Africa and the south of Asia, and was one of the richest 
countries upon earth, (Isa. 45:14). Much of its affluence flowed 





| of these identifications are largely conjectural. 





“Pharaoh” and “Ptolemy” were common to the kings of 
Egypt, and ‘‘Cesar” to the emperors of Rome. The queens. 
of Ethiopia, we are told by Eusebius, bore the title of Can- 
dace, up to his time, in the fourth century after Christ. 
When Bruce was at Shendy on his search for the sources of 
the Nile, he found the government of the district in the hands- 
of a female called Sittina, i. e., the lady or mistress, Eccle- 
siastical tradition says that the proper name of the Candace, 
whose treasurer was baptized by Philip, (Acts 8:38), was La- 


further says that Judich converted the Candace and her king- 


gré, in Arabia Felix, and in Ceylon, where he suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Abyssinia still remains nominally Christian. 


CHAPTER 


ETHIOPIANS OF ARABIA. 


HAVILAH, second son of Cush, (Gen. 10:7). gave his »name 


XXVI. 


| toadistrict of Arabia, (Omar), that was colonized by his 
ate through the strings of the Assyrian bows ard shields in | 


family. ~‘In the fifth century of our era the Himyarites, in 


| the south of Arabia, were styled by Syrian writers, Cusheans 


and Ethiopians. The Chaldee paraphrast, Jonathan, at Gen. 
6, and another paraphrast at I Chron. 1:8, explains ‘‘Cush”’ by 
Arabia. Niebuhr (Beschr, p. 289) found in Yemen a tribe call- 
ed Beni Chusi, (McClintock & Strong’s Cyclo. Vol. I, p. 615). 


Parts of the posterity of Havilah were known as Avalite or 
| Chauloteei. 
Strabo speaks of Tirhakah, as the rival of Sesostris, in that he 


Lange and Delitzch identify them with the Ma- 
crobian Ethiopians in modern Habesh, or Abyssinia. Most 
Ethnologist s 


fix only on highest probabilities. That Havilah was the an- 


| cestor of acolony of Cushites, who settled on the Arabian 
| shore of the Persian Gulf is most likely. 


Nor is it improba- 
ble that the S+beans of Mervé left a portion of their number, 
as Winchell believes, in the Arabian province of Omar, 


| while migrating southwardly. The same remark applies to 
| the children of SABTAH, third son of Cush, (Gen. 10:7), who 
Cambyses, after the conquest of Egypt, meditated the re- | 
| contiguous shore of the Indian Ocean, and on the river Asta- 


are located by several ethnologists in eastern Arabia, on the 


boras in the region of Mervé. ‘‘To this day there is in Yemen 
and Hadramaut a dark race of men who are distinct from the 
light-colored Arabians. So it is alsoin Omar on the Persian 
Gulf,” (Knobel Die Vélkertafel der Genesis). The important 
city of Salbatha, mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny, and which 


RAAMAH, fourth son of Cush, (Gen. 10:7) probably settled 
in Arabia, just inside the Persian Gulf. Ezekiel refers to 
Raamah, and also Sheba, as distinguished traders in the marts 
of Tyre, in ‘chief of all spices, and with all precious stones. 
and gold.” (27:22). Strabo speaks of the Rhamanite tribe,— 
probably identical with Raamah. Their port, Regma, is the 
modern Ramss. Forster traces the migrations of offshoots 
from them, along the Eastern shores of Arabia to the moun- 
tainsof Yemen. SHEBA, eldest son of Raamah, (Gen. 10:7) 
se:tled near his father. His posterity are held to have been 
the builders of the ruined city of Seba, on the island of Arval,- 
one of the Bahrein Islands; and to have carried on, in con- 
junction with nomad Keturahite tribes, the great Indian traf- 
fics with Palestine. The allied Cushite and Semitic Sabsans 
are supposed to be the predatory bands mentioned in Job 1:15, 
6:19. Their forays were similar to those of the modern Bedou- 
ins. DEDAN, second sonof Ruamah, (Gen. 10.7), iscommem- 
orated in Dadan, an island in the Persian Gulf, and a trading 
post between India and Central Asia. The descendants of the 
Cushite Sheba .and Dedan are believed to have intermarried 
with those of the Keturahite Sheba and Dedan, (Gen. 25:3). 


into the coffers of the female sovereigns who bore the dis- | One portion of the posterity resulting from these alliances was- 


tinctive title of Candace, which was common to each, as 


engaged in an extensive and lucrative trade between India and. 
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Egypt, and between Egypt and Pheen‘cia, or Syria; and another 
portion addicted itself to a pastora} life—with, perhaps, the 
manufactureof “precious clothes,” (2zek. 27:20) asa specialty 
—on the borders of Idumza. The mercantile portion con- 
sisted of men of stature and commercial note. (Isa. 45:14). 


While the Cushite immigrants were pouring into the Ara- 


bian peninsula, the Semitic Joktanids (Gen. 10:26 30), were al- | 
Certain streamlets doubt- | 
less commingled; others preserved comparative purity. The | 
existing ethnological aspects were thus presented at an early | 


so probably entering, side by side. 


epoch. The pioneer tribes were necessarily the rudest, and 
doubtless afforded the foundations on which Arabian _histori- 
ans built their stories of gigantic aborigines, who cultivated 
the land, peopled the desert, dwelt in caves, and were neigh- 
‘bors to the Jinn on the “ deserted quarters.”’ 

SABTECHA, fifth son of Cush, (Gen. 10:7),was the forefatker 
of the dark colored men on the east side of the Persian Gulf in 
Caramania, (Kermain). Bochart and Bunsex regard them as 
‘the architects of the city of Samydace. The name Sabatok 
‘has been discovered on the Egyptian monuments. See ARA- 
BIANS. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CHALDAANS. 


In CuAp. II, the first great monarchy, founded by Nimrod, 
receives brief mention. He himself wasa Hamite. The eth- 
nic dispersion following the frustration of his designs did not 
drain the Chaldzan plain of all the members of any one of the 
three great families. Some of each remained, and over these 
he consolidated his power. His genius for war, and his suc- 
cessful aggressions upon the rights and liberties of his neigh- 
bors, caused him to b> deified by his own nation. For long 
eenturies he was worshipped, under the title of Bilu Nipru, 
or Bel-Nimrod, the god of the chase. Of his successors we 
have no reliable historical account. After his conquest of the 
‘land, the Semites emigrated, the Assyrians to Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, the Phcenicians to the coast of Canaan, and the Ar 
amezans,—including the family of Abraham,—ascended the 
Euphrates. War ceased, and the pursuits of civil life were 
resumed. 

A glance at the country discovers its peculiar physical char 
acteristics. Itis a vast alluvial plain, the creation of the Ti- 
-gris and Euphrates, which rise from opposite sides of the 
mountain chain of Niphates, and after flowing, the first for 
1146, and the latter for 1780 miles, pour their united floods 
into the Persian Gulf. The alluvium they bear down to the 
sea, bas extended the delta of the river at the average rate of 
a milein thirty years within the historic period. Both streams 
receive numerous tributaries in their course, and also dis- 
-eharge a portion of their waters—by channels that intersect 
the land between the two—into each other’s beds. Both are 
navigable, especially in periodic freshets, for considerable dis- 
‘tances above Nineveh. The region watered by these great 
rivers is divided intv two sections by a line drawn from Hit 
-on the Euphrates, to Samara on the Tigris. Above the line 
which marks the beginning of the alluvium, is Upper, and 
‘below it is Lower Mesopotamia,—or Assyria and Babyloniv. 
The latter was again subdivided into Upper Babylonia, the 
-eountry about and above Babylon, and Lower Babylonia, or 
Chaldze.1,— a purely geographical term, which is sometimes 
applied to the whole Babylonian plain. This isalso called ‘‘the 
land of Shinar’’ in the Bible. 

When the first Chaldzan kingdom was established, its super- 
ficial area was not more than 23,000 square miles, the size of 
the modern kingdom of Denmark. It possessed marvellous 
fertility. Wheat is indigenous there. Barley and sesame oc- 
«casionally yielded three hundred fold return to the sower. 


Palms, apples, and shelled fruits were abundant. The date 
palm—a Persian poet sang,—had 360 uses. It furnished 
bread, wine, vinegar, honey, porridge, ropes, charcoal, and 
food for cattle and sheep. One continuous forest of verdure 
covered the country tothe Persian Gulf. Water was dis- 
tributed, with excellent engineering skill, over the whole land, 
Three chief canals connected the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
Pallacopas canal supplied the artificial lake of Borsippa, from 
which the land S. W. of Babylon was irrigated. The 
greatest of these works was the canal from the Euphra 
tes at Hit, whieh regulated the inundation and _presery- 
ed the fertility of the debatable land on the edge 
of the desert, all the way to the Gulf of Persia. The an. 
cient kings preserved this magnificent system of irrigation 
with special care, the Arab Caliphs bestowed much attention 
on it, but the Turks have indolently suffered it to run into 
utter ruin. The waters of the Eupl:rates now run to waste in 
the desert, or form pestilential swamps. The contrast be- 
tween past and present is mournful. ‘‘The wants of a teem- 
ing population were supplied by a rich soil, not less bountiful 
than that on the banks of the Egyptian Nile. Like islands 
rising from a golden sea of waving corn, stood frequent 
groves of palm trees and pleasant gardens, affording to the 
idler or traveler their grateful and highly valued shade, 
Crowds of passengers hurried along the dusty road to and 
from the busy city. The land was rich in corn and wine. 
How changed is the aspect of that rezion at the present day ! 
Long lines of mounds, it is true, mark the courses of those 
main arteries which formerly diffused life and vegetation 
along their banks; but their channels are now bereft of 
moisture and choked with drifted sand ; the smaller off-shoots 
are wholly effaced. All that remains of that ancient civiliza- 
tion—that ‘glory of kingdoms,’ ‘the praise of the whole 
earth’—is recognizable in the numerous mouldering heaps of 
brick rubbish which overspread the surface of the plain. In- 
stead of the luxuriant fields, the groves and gardens, nothing 
now meets the eye but anarid waste—the dense population of 
the former times has vanished, and no man dwells there.’’! 
Most literally have the prophesies of Isaiah 14:12, 13, 23, and 
of Jeremiah 50:38, 51:42, been fulfilled. Babylon is ‘wholly 
desolate.”’ 

The Chaldzans were admirable architects, metallurgists, 
manufacturers of pottery and textile fabrics, and were well 
acquainted with the art of writing. Their knowledge of as 
tronomy was famous, and coupled as it was with their wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies—probably led them into the mys: 
tical superstitions of astrology. Tradition, biblical history, 
resemblance between the cuneiform and hieroglyphic systems 
of writing, and the language and grammar of the inscriptions, 
all indicate that while the Hamite was the ruling race in the 
ancient Chaldean monarchy, it also included Semitic, Aryan, 
and Turanian subjects. The early cuneiform writings consist- 
ed of pictures of objects. An eight rayed star meant ‘‘God;” 
a figure of five lines perpendicular toa right line meant ‘“‘hand,” 
(——]. meant house, =|"|= a double-toothed comb meant 
woman, because it was a feminine article of the toilet. This 
picture-writing, rude as that of the Mexicans, is the original of 
m ern hand-writing. Just as primitive was the dress of the 
common people,—a single tunic, tied round the waist, and 
reaching to the knees. Their food was chiefly vegetables and 
fish. Beef and mutton were reserved for the richer classes. 
Live stock was often in danger from predacious animals, par- 
ticularly lions, which are still common in Mesopotamia. 

In each division of the Babylonian plain was a tretrapolis, 
or four prominent cities. In the northern division was Baby- 
lon, Borsippa, Cutha, (Ibrahim, N. E. of Babylon), and Sip- 
para, the Sepharvaim of scripture, now Sura. In the south- 
ern section was Erech, ( Warka,) Calneh, ( Niffer,) Larsa, (the 
| Ellasar of Gen. 14:1), now called Senkereh, and Hur (Muw- 








| |! Loftus, “*Chaldzea and Susiana,” pp. 14, 15. 
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heir). Rawlinson' identifies the latter with ‘‘Ur of the Chal- 
dees.” Each city was under the special patronage of one of 
the heavenly bodies—sun, moon, and five known planets. The 
Sun was worshipped at Larsa, the Moon at Hur, Bel (Bilu 
Nipru) and his consort Beltis, or Mylitta, at Calneh, Nergal 


at Cutha, and so forth. The name of the inferior deities is 


“Legion.” 
Their co:mogony bears a striking resemblance to that of 
the Mosaic record. 


tongues.2 Sceptics have argued that the Mosaic account was 
drawn from it. The contrary is doubtless true. 


impair its value in the estimation of critics. 


The history and chronology of the Chaldeans are encumbered 


with the usual difficulties. The reign of the deified ‘“‘hunter”’ 


was followed by that of the monumental builder, Urukh, who, | 


according to Rawlinson, ascended the throne as early as B. C. 
26. Ur seems to have been his capital. After the death of 


Iigi, his son, Chaldean history presents a blank until the ap- | 


pearance of the Elamitic king, Kudur-Nakhunta, who con- 
quered the country, and was the first of a dynasty of five Me- 
dian monarchs. Kudur-Lagamer, the Chedorlaomer of Gen. 
14:1, who reigned in Elam, and wielded paramount authority 
over Amraphél, Arioch, and Tidal, was his successor. Che- 
dorlaomer was attacked and routed by Abraham, near Damas- 


cus. 
Of the third dynasty of native monarchs, nothing of much 
value is known except that astral worship triumphed over 


elemental worship—Tsabaism over Magianism. Of the fourth | 


dynasty, Ismi-dagon, extended his dominion over Assyria. 
His successors continued in power until B C. 1546, when an 
“Arab” or Egyptian supremacy followed. The suzerainty of 


Egypt in western Asia, from the conquests of Thothmes [, to | 


the last victories of Rameses III, corresponds in duration 
with the 245 years during which the Chaldzan Berosus says 
that nine ‘‘Arabian”’ kings ruled at Babylon. 
1300 Babylon was conquered by the Assyrian king, Tiglathi- 
Nin. 


ly by the priests and literati. 


desire for national independence broke out into successful re 
bellion and the erection of a second kingdom. The learned 
class of the Chaldzeans, if not the commonalty, retained their 


dzans’’ of the Roman poets and historians. 
See BABYLONIANS. 


SYNCHRON OLOGY. B. C. 1451—1300. 


ISRAELITES. ASSY RIA. GREECE. EGYPT. 
Belochus, last! Minos flourish-, 
king of the raceles in Crete, 1406. 
of Ninus, 1446. Pelasyzi 
Artossa Semira-'|Ty rsenians sett! elty of Mesopota- 
mis Ii, associate|in Italy. 1400. mia from B. C. 
on the throne. Corinth becomes|1546 to B C. 1301 
Tiglathi- Ninja kingdom under 
> conquers Chal-|Sisyphus 1397. 
In servitude to dea, 1301 \* Ceres arrives ip 
ee |Attica, 1383. 


Pass the Jordan Egyptian mon- 
under Joshua, 
M51. 

Conquest of Ca- 
Baa! completed, 
46 


Joshua dies, 
427. 





| 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. 1 
a oe 


The planets revolving round the eueth are of very differ- 
ent sizes; for instance. Jupiter, the largest, is 80,000 miles in 
diameter, while Clio, the smallest known, is only 16 miles 
across. Of course, there may be planets very much smaller 
than Clio, but they are not known. 


—_—_* 





' Five Great Monarchies, Vol, I, p. 15. 
*Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries. 





It speaks of the flood, the ark, the pres- | 
ervation of a few of the human and of each of the beast and | 
bird species, the worship offered on leaving the ark in Arme- | 
nia, the building of the Babel tower, and the confusion of | 


The priests | 
added some extravagant embellishments to their version, which 


dition ; 
nationality under successive political changes, and perpetuat- | ; 
ed their renown as astronomers and astrologists in the ‘‘Chal- | 
| 


larchs hold the su- | 
andipreme sovereign- 
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ON THE CIVILIZATIONS OF ASIA MINOR—PHRY¥- 
GIA, LYDIA, LYCIA, THE TROAS. 


Claim made by the Phrygians to an extreme antiquity—Their military 
power, about B,C. 1300—Character of their civilization— Period 
which it covers, from about B. C. goo to B. C. 565—Antiquity of the 
Lydian monarchy—Account of Herodotus—His third, or Merm- 
nad dynasty—His second, or Heracleid dynasty—His first dynasty, 
mythic—Lydian civilization not traceable further back than about 
B. C. goo—850—Chief features of the civilization—Coinage—Trade 
—Glyptic art—Tombs of the kings—Flourishing period of Lydia, 
from B, C. 850 to B. C. 550—Civilization of Lydia, remarkable— 
Beauty of the sculptures—Indications of refinement—High position 
of women—Early civilization of the Troas—Character of the civili- 
zation as shown by recent excavations—Leading features of Aryan 
civilization. 


Among the nations which claimed to have existed from the 
remotest times,' and which even ventured to dispute the 
palm of antiquity with Egypt,? it is somewhat surprising to 
find the small and not very distinguished state of Phrygia. 
Phrygia was an inland tract, occupying the central portion of 
Asia Miuor, which is an elevated plateau, bounded north 
and south by mountain-chains, and intersected here and there 
by rocky ridges. From what date the Phrygian people had 
really been settled in this region is exceedingly uncertain. 
They had congeners in Thrace.’ and were believed by some to 


| have immigrated from Europe into Asia within historical 
| memory.4 


But it is doubtful, on the whole, whether this mi- 
gration bas any solid grounds to rest upon; and quite certain 
that, if a fact, it must be one belonging to very remote times, 
long anterior to the dawn of history. Theinterior of Asia 


| Minor is known as Pirygia to Homer,’ and no hint is given 
About B. C. | by him of its inhabitants being newly come into the region. 


are ‘ | Priam had in his youth helped them when they were attacked 
The people then became Semitised. Their language | 


feil into disuse, and grew to be a learned tongue, known main- | 
Six centuries and a half of un- | 
easy submission to Assyrian rule ensued, but in B. C. 625 the | 


by the Amazons, and speaks of them as if they were then 
(about B C. 1300) the most powerful people of the Peninsula.® 
Their own traditions appear to have made them autochthones, 
or aboriginals; and it would seem that they believed the re- 
peopleing of the earth after the flood to have begun in their 
country.? Of course no great stress can be laid on such a tra- 
but it is incompatible with any knowledge on their 
part ot being recent immigrants into their territory. 

The civilization of the Phrygians was not of a hizh order. 


| They were better known in the remoter tims for their warlike 


qualities than for any progress which they had made in the 
useful or ornamental arts. Homer celebrates their martial 


| ardor,’ and the skill with which they managed their chari- 
| ots,® but says nothing of their occupations in peace. 


Other 


' See Pausan. i, 14,2 2; Apuleius, “ Metaph,,’’ xi. 5; Arrian, Fr. 
46; Schol, ad Apollon, Rhod, iv, 261; Claudian, “ Eutrop.,” ii, 251, 
etc, ‘ 

2 Herod, ii, 2, 

3 The Briges, whose name was another form of Phryges. 
od. vii. 73 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.) 

4 Xanthus Lydus said that the migration had taken place res tt 8 
ly to the Trojan War (Fr. 5). 

5 «Tliad,” iii. 184. 

6 Ibid. ii, 185 —190. 

7 Steph. Byz. ad voc. Compare the Phrygian coins which represent 
the deluge (Mionnet, ‘* Descriptions des Mélailles,’’ vol, iv. pp. 234 
—237; and “ Bible Educator ” vol. i, pp. 33—35). 

8 Hom, “ Iliad,” ii, 862, 863. 

9 « Tliad,” iii, 185, 


(See Her- 
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however, they developed a civilization, the impulse toward 
which may have been given from without, but which had 
features that were peculiar. They sculptured rock-tombs un- 
like any found elsewhere, and adorned them with an elegant 
patterning, accompanied by inscriptions.2 They invented a 
musical style of a stirring and martial character, which was 
adopted as one of their main styles by the Greeks. They ap 
plied themselves, if we may believe Diodorus,‘ to nautical 
matters, and for the space of twenty-five years held the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Sea. One of their tribes® distin- 
guished itself in metallurgy, and from their wonderful skill 
acquired the reputation of being magicians. [In conaectiou 
with their music, they composed odes and hymns, which they 
used in their religious services, and which must have had con- 
siderable merit, if they really ‘‘stimulated the development 
of lyric and elegiac composition’’ among the Greeks of Asia.® 

It will scarcely be. argued at the present day that Phrygian 
civilization began at a very early date. We cannot really 
trace the nation further back than about B. C. 1300, for their 
name is absent from the Bible, and from the early cuneiform 
and hieroglyphical inscriptions. Homer is the most ancient 
authority for their existence; and Homer, as above remark- 
ed, represents them as a warlike, but scarcely asa civilized 
people. The written characters are evidently derived from 
the Pheenician,’ and were probably communicated to them at 
the time of their naval supremacy, or about B. C. 900—875. 
Their rock-sculptures are most likely later than this. The 
king Midas, whose tomb and inscription still remain at Do- 
ganlu, near the ancient Cotyzeum, is probably the monarch of 
the name whom Eusebius* made a contemporary of Hezekiah 
(B. C. 726-697). He is, perhaps, the same with the Midas; 
whom Herodotus mentions as the first foreigner to send offer- 
ings to Delphi; and he possibly may be the Mita whom Sar- 
gon speaks of as one of his West-Asian antagonists.’ It is not 


clear that a Phrygian monarchy had existed very long before | 


this. In the Homeric times no king is mentioned ; and the 
traditional Gordias, the founder of the kingdom,!' if he bea 
real personage, may have been the father of this Midas, and 
have ascended the throne about B. C. 750. 
ing period of Phrygia must be placed between B. C. 750 and B. 


portant military power—probably the chief power of Asia 
Minor ; but we have no evidence of its condition at this period, 
and cannot say whether it was civilized or barbarous. 

The history of Lyuia is carried back by ancient writers very 
considerably beyond that of Parygia. 
tus,'? the country had been ruled by three dynasties in succes- 
sion before its conquest by Cyrus (B. C. 554)—the first of them 
sprung from a certain Lydus, son of Atys ; the next descend 


ed from the Grecian Hercules, and known as Heracleids; the | 
third descended from Gyges, son of Dascylus and knownas Mer- | 


1 Theocrit, “ Idyll,” xxii, 75—130; Apollon, Rhod, i, 937—954; | 


Apollod, ‘* Bibliothec,,”’ ii, 5, § 9. 
2 See Texier, “ Asie Mincure,” vol, i, p. 155; and for the inscrip. 


tions, see the author’s ‘* Herodotus,” vol, i. p. 547, second edition, 
3 Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ vol, ii. p, 402 (ed, of 1862), 

4 Ap, Euseb, ‘* Chron. Can,” i, 36, 

5 The Dactyli of Mount [da, (See ** Phordnis,” Fr, 5.) 

63u Mr, Grote (*‘Hist, of Greece,”’ vol, ii. p. 403). 

7See the author’s “Herodotus,” |. s, c, 

Chron. Can,,”* 
®Herod; i, 14. 


ii, p. 321. 


Monarchies,”’ 


10See “Ancient vol. ii. p. 422, first edition, and com- 


pare Sir H. Rawlinson’s note in the author’s “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 131, 


note 6, second edition. 
1tArrian, “Exp. Alex.” ii. 3 ; Justin. xi. 7. 
12Herod. i, 7-13. 


writers note their proficiency in boxing.' As time went on, 


| cal. 
The most flourish- | 


According to Herodo- | 
| several kings. 
| thirty-four years to a reign. 
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mnads. To the Mermnad dynasty he assigned 170 years ;! to the 
Heracleids 505 years;? to the dynasty which preceded the Herag. 
leids he could assign no definite duration,—their origin was lost 
in the mists of antiquity, falling into the remote period when 
history melts into fable and legend. A settled monarchy had 
thus, according to the belief of Herodotus, existed in Lydia 
from a date at least as early as B. C. 1400; for we can scarce. 
ly allow to his first dynasty a less period than two centuries, 


| The views of Herodotus are borne out to a certain extent by 


notices in other writers. Diodorus said’ that the Lydians had 
held, the command of the Mediterranean for ninety-two years 
—from B. (’. 1182 to B.C. 1090. Xanthus, the Lydian, who 
wrote the history of his native country in Greek during the 
lifetime of Herodotus, appears by his fragments to have recog 
nized the three dynasties of that writer,‘ and to have claimed 
for the Lydian kingdom at least as high an antiquity.® Ho- 
mer does not throw much light on the subject. He does not 
use the name of ‘‘Lydians” at all; but it is generally agreed 
that the Méones, whom he brings from Mount Tmolus to the 
assistance of Priam,‘ represent the Lydian people. 

It has commonly been allowed that Herodotus’s third, or 
Mermnad, dynasty is historical. Gyges, its first monarch, 
was contemporary with the Greek poet Archilochus, who 
mentioned him in his writings.’ He sent magnificent offer- 
ings to Delphi, which were seen by Herodotus, and which the 
priests called ‘‘Gygian.’’®> Recently, his name has been found 
in the inscriptions of the contemporary Assyrian monarch, 
Sardanapalus,® who says that Gyges sent him presents, and ac- 
cepted for a time the position of an Assyrian tributary. There 
is thus no shadow of doubt that a powerful and civilized mon- 
archy was established on the west coast of Asia Minor at least 
as early as the beginning of the seventh century. 

With regard tothe second, or Heracleid, dynasty, there is 
more doubt. That a family distinct from that of the Merm- 
nads ruled in Lydia before the accession of Gyges may be pro- 
nounced certain; and the continuous list of six kings, pre- 
served by Nicolas of Damascus,'® and taken by him most pro- 
bably from Xanthus, seems to deserve acceptance as_histori- 
But beyond this all is uncertain. Wedo not know what 
authority the Lydian informants of Herodotus had for their 


| statement that the second dynasty contained twenty-two 
C. 565. For centuries anterior to B. C. 750 it had been an im- | 


kings in adirect line, whose reigns conjointly made up the 
number of 505 years. The statement itself is exceedingly im- 
probable;'' and it seems on the whole unlikely that the 


| Lydians of the fifth century B. C. were in possession of au- 


!This number is obtained by adding together the years assigned to the 
It is probably in excess, since it involves an average of 


2Herod. 1, 7. 

3 Ap. Euseb, “Chron, Can,” i, 36, 

4See the “Fragments” in C, Miiller’s “Fragmenta Historicorum 
Greecorum,’’ vol, i. pp. 36—43 ; 
laus Damascenus in the same work, vol, iii, pp. 380—386, This latter 


and compare the fragments of Nico- 


writer almost certainly followed Xanthus, 

5 Xanthus made a Lydian general found Ascalon (Fr, 23), which 
was a4 flourishing town in the time of Joshua (Judges i, 18)—about B., 
C. 1500, 

6 **Tliad,” ii, 864, 865, 
originally called Méones (i, 7). 

7 Thirlwall, «History of Greece,” vol, ii, p. 158; Grote, ‘History 
of Greece,” vol, ii. p. 408, 

8 Herod, i, 12; Arist, “*Rhet,’’ iii, 17, 

9 Herod, i. 14. 

10 See Mr, G, Smith’s “History of Assur-bani-pal,’’ pp. 64, 71, and 


Herodottis tells us that the Lydians were 


73- 
See the “Fragm, Hist, Gr.,’’ vol. iii, pp. 380—386, 
‘tA continuous descent from father to son for twenty-two generations, 


| without any failure of male offspring, or even any descent to a grand- 


son, is very unlikely. $ 
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thentic records and of an exact chronology reaching back be- 
tween 700 and 800 years. Their estimate can scarcely have 
been anything better than a rough guess at the time that the 
(so-called) Heracieid dynasty had lasted. It may easily have 
been something worse. It may have beenan attempt to sup- 
port by an apparent synchronism the idea of a connection be- 
tween the royal houses of Assyria and Lydia, dating from the 
thirteenth century B. C., which some of the Lydians seem 
clearly to have asserted.' But this supposed connection is 
probably a pure fiction,® the offspring of national vanity, with- 
out any foundation in fact. If the chronology was really in- 
vented to bolster up this figment, it does not deserve a mo- 
ment’s consideration, but may be consigned at once to ob- 
livion. 

As for the first Herodotean dynasty, its non-historical 
character has been almost universally admitted * 





The kings 


assigned to it are clearly mythical personages, belonging, not | 


to the nation’s history, but to its Pantheon. 
heros eponymus of the Méones, or Meeones; Atys and Cotys 
are gods; Lydus and Asies are again eponymous he- 
roes; Meles is an ideal founder of the capital. 
begins at the earliest with the Heracleids ; but scarcely with 
Agron, who is not more real than Brute the Trojan, or than 
Hengist and Horsa, sons of Witgils, and great-grandsons of 
Odin. We cannot trace the Heracleids further back than 
about B. C. 850; the dynasty may have commenced some cen- 
turies earlier, but we really know nothing of Lydia before the 
ninth century. 


Manes is the | 


History 


limestone 


from the perils of long voyages.'' In glyptic art their early 
coins show them to have made some progress, for the animal 
forms upon these coins have considerable merit.2 They were 
well acquainted with the art of squaring and polishing hard 
stone and marble. If the rock-sculptures existing in their 
country? are to be ascribed to them. we must give them credit 
for some grandeur of conception, as well as for a power of ex- 
ecuting such w ‘rks under difficulties. 

A grandeur of concep‘ion is also evidenced by the most re- 
markable of all the Lydian works which are still extant. The 
barrow or tumulus, is a somewhat rude and common construc- 
tion, requiring no great mechanical skill, and possessing little 
impressiveness, unless it is of vast size. The Lydians having 


| adopted this simple form, which appears also in the neighbor- 


ing Troad,' for the tombs of their kings, gave dignity and 
majesty to their works by the scale on which they construct - 
edthem. The largest of them all, the famous “tomb of Aly- 
attes,’’ Herodotus compares with the monuments of Egypt 
and Babylon.’ [t was a conical mound, above a thousand feet 
in diameter, emplaced upon a basement of hewn stone, and 
crowned with five stele, or pillars, bearing inscriptions. It 
covered more space than the Great Pyramid, but can scarcely 
have had so great an elevation. In its centre it contained a 
sepulchral chamber, eleven feet long, eight broad, and 
seven high, formed of large blocks of white marble highly 
polished.®© It stood on the summit of a range of 
hills, which skirts the valley of the Hermus 


| on the north, and is still ‘‘a conspicuous object on all 


From this time, however, if noteven earlier, the Lydians | 


ed descended to him from the Heracleid kings, who doubt- 
less washed the sands of Pactolus, and worked the mines of 
Tmolus for many generations. Commercial activity must 
have commenced and made much progress under their sway, 
if, as seems tolerably certain, the invention of coin- 
ed money was made by the Lydians during the 
time of their sovereignty. This invention implies 
a high degree of mercantile intelligence, and can scarcely have 
been made until commercial transactions with foreign nations 
had become both numerous and intricate. Herodotus tells us 
that the Lydians, as far as he knew, were the first to engage 
in retail trade as a_ profession ;5 and among the nations of 
Western Asia they were noted for industry, for mental activi- 
ty, and for a readiness to hold intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries. They were skilled in music,° and originated a style of 
their own, which the Greeks regarded as soft and effeminate. 
They claimed to have invented a variety of games at a very 
remote period’ They were ship-builders, and did not shrink 


1 The supposed genealogy of the first Heracieid king, who was 
said to have been ‘son of Minus and grandson of Se/us,” proves 
this, 

2 There is no trace in the Assyrian inscriptions of any connection be- 


tween Lydia and Assyria prior to the time of Gyges. Assyrian influ- 
ence does not previously extend beyond Cilicia, Cappadocia, and _per- 


haps south-eastern Phrygia. 


‘appear to have been civilized. The wealth which Gyges boast- | 








| too highly appreciated. 


| 
8 Heeren, “Manual of Ancient History,” p, 478, E. T.; Grote, | 


“ History of Greece,”’ vol, ii, p. 408; Volney, “ Recherches sur |’ His- 


| ence, or even art, otherwise than slightly. 


toire Ancienne,”’ vol, i, p. 306; P. Smith, ‘“‘ Ancient History,” vol. i. | 
| seb, “Can, Chron,,’’ i, 36), that they once held the command of the 


Pp. 252, 253, etc. 


‘ {f the Lydians invented coined money, as asserted by Herodotus | 
{i,94), Xenophanes of Colophon (ap, Pol, ix, 83), and others, they | 


must have done so before the time of Pheidon I,, who introduced coin- 
éd money into Argolis, But Pheidon I, flourished about B, C, 750, or 
half a century before Gyges. 

5Herod, i, 94. 

6On the Lydian music, see Mr, Grote’s ‘History of Greece, 


” vol, ii. 


Pp. 402-407 ; and compare Professor Donkin’s article in Smith’s “Dic- | 


tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” ad voc, Musica, 
7As dice, hucklebones, and ball. (See Herod, i. 94.) 


| 
| 
| 


i 


sides.’’”7 

Herodotus speaks as if this tumulus had in his day stood 
alone. It is scarcely possible, however, that this was really 
so. The monument stands now in the midst of a necropolis 
of similar tombs, all of which are seemingly of at least equal 
antiquity. Modern travelers have counted more than sixty 


| of these tumuli; and among them are three or four® but lit 


tle inferior in size to the “ tomb of Alyattes,’’ These are, in 
all probability, the tombs of other (previous) Lydian kings, 
whose works Alyattes determined to outdo when he raised 
his great sepulchre. The size and number of the tumuli ren- 
der this Lydian necropolis a most impressive sight. ‘It is 
impossible,’’ says Mr. Hamilton,’ a traveler rarely moved to 
admiration, ‘‘to look upon this collection of gigantic mounds, 
three of which are distinguished by their superivr size, with- 
out being struck with the power and enterprise of the peo- 
ple by whom they were erected, and without admiring the en- 


| ergies of the nation wh» endeavored to preserve the memories 


of their kings and ancestors by means of such rude and last- 
ing monuments.” 
Lydian civilization belongs, then (so far as appears), to the 


| three centuries commencing B. C. 850, and terminating B. C. 


550. Like Phrygian civilization, it was (apparently) of home 
growth, only very slightly affected by the influence of Egypt 
or of Assyria, or even of Phceenicia. The chief mark which it 
left behind was the invention of coined money, whereby it 
gave an impetus to trade and commerce that can scarcely be 
In other respects it was nota civil- 

It did not affect literature, or sci- 
It probably, how- 


Compare the statement of Diodorus (ap, Eu- 


ization of a high order. 
1So Herodotus, |, s, c. 


Mediterranean. 
2See the author's ‘Herodotus,’’ vol. i. p. 567. 
vol, ii, p. 304; Hamilton, ‘*Researches in 


3Texier, “Asie Mineure,”’ 
Asia Minor,” vol, I, p. 50, 
4Schliemann’s ‘Troy and: its Remains,” p. 178, and plate opposite, 
5Herod, I, 93. 
6See the author's ‘‘Herodotus,”’ vol, 1, p, 184, note 6, 
7 Hamilton, vol. i, p. 146, 
8 Chandler, “‘ Tour in Asia Minor,’’ p 302, 


9 «* Researches,” vol, i, p. 146, 
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ever, had some refining and softening influence on social inter- 
course and manners. Though the character of the Lydians 
for luxury an‘ effeminacy belongs especially to later times,! 
to the period when they had become subjects of the Persian 
or Macedonian monarchy, yet we may trace, under the inde. 
pendent kingdom, the germs of this soft temper. Anacreon, 
who lived at the time of the Persian conquest, and can 
scarcely have lived long enough to note a change of character 
produced by subjection, pointedly remarked upon it.? It was 
alluded to by Sappho,’ his earlier contemporary. 
in his story of Gyges, in his account of Lydian manners dur- 
ing the reign of Alyattes, and in his description of the court of 
Croesus, implies it. Lydia mus: have played an important 
part in polishing and hum unizing the Greeks, to whom they 
were for a century and a half the main representatives of 
Asiatic civilization. 

In the south western corner of Asia Minor we have traces 
of a third civilization, which, though somewhat later than the 
two that we have been considering, isso united to them by 
locality, and so near to them in respect of time, as to render 
its conjunction with them in this review of early civilizations 
natural, if not necessary. Lycia extended along the southern 
coast of the peninsula from long. 28° 40’ to 30° 40’, comprising 
the fertile valleys of the Calbis and Xanthus, together with a 
large quantity of picture:que mountain country. It was in- 
habited by various warlike tribes, who maintained their in2e- 
pendence’ down to the time when Cyrus, having conquered 


Croesus (B. C. 554), commanded his general, Harpagus, to | 


complete the subjugation of Asia Minor. Harpagus reduced 
the Lycians after encountering a desperate ‘resistance,’ and 
apparently received as his reward the satrapy, or rather sub 
satrapy,’ of I.vv.a, which continued to be held by his desce:.! 
ants for eighty or a hundred years as a hereditary fief. During 
this period we find a style of architecture and ot glyptie art 
existing in the country, which is very surprising. The Ly 


with bas-reliefs, whic approach nearly to the excellence otf 
the best Greek art. These early Lycian sculptures furnish a 
most curious problem. They are so Greek in character as to 
suggest strongly the idea of Greek influence. But they are 
accompanied by Lycian inscriptions, and they belong appar- 
ently to atime when Persia, and not Greece, was mistress of 
the territory. The question arises, Did art make the leap 
from the sculptures of Assyria to those of Lyciain Asia, with- 
out the help of the Greeks ? and was Greece indebted to Ly- 
cia for the great bulk of those high qualities which are usually 
regarded as exclusively cha acieriziug the artistic productions 
of Hellas? Ifso, the Lycians deserve to stand on a pedestal 

1See Grote, “Hist, of Greece,” vol, ii, p. 
Herod, i, 155, 157; Aischyl. “ Pers.” 41; Athenzeus, “ Deipn,’’ xv, 
p. 690, C,; Suidas ad voc, 

2 Anacreon (100) uses the word, “ Lydian-tempered,”’ for ** - oft-tem- 
pered,”’ : 

3 Sapph. Fr. 54, ed. Schneidewin, 

4 Herod, ii, 8—12, 29, and 93. 

5 Ilerod, i, 28, 

® Ibid, i, 1:76. 

7 Lycia, according to Herodotus (iii. 90), was included with A£olis, 
Sub-sa- 
traps, however, were common in Persia (Xen, “Heil,” iii, 1, 2 10; 
A€lian. **Hist. Var,” xii. 1, etc), 

§ For the Lycian art and architecture, see the admirable works of 
Sir C. Fellows, entitled “A Journal written during an Excursion in 
Asia Minor,” and “An Account of Discoveries in Lycia.” Compare 
also the Travels of Forbes and Spratt. 

® See especially the matured views of Sir C. Fellows, as stated in his 
“Lycian Coins” (1855), pp. 18, 19. 


405; and compare 


lonia, Caria, and Pamphylia, in the first satrapy of Darius. 
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Herodotus, | 














among the Asiatic nations,'! and to be regarded as constitut- 
ing a most important link in the long series whereby the- 
torch of knowledge has been handed on from age to age, and: 
the gains made in early times by primitive Asiatic races have 
become the heritage of Europe and the common possession of 
modern civilized nations. 

Nor are the Lycian sculptures important only as indicating 
the high artistic excellence to which the nation had attained.. 
They show in the details of dress and furniture an advanced 
state of upholstery and of textile industry,2 which we should 
certainly not have expected to find among a people so little 
known and soseldom mentioned by ancient writers.2 We 
must conclude from reliefs assigned to the middle of the sixth 


| century B. C. that the Lycians were already, at the time of 


the Persian conquest,on a par with any other Asiatic nation, 
in the comforts and luxuries of life, while they excelled all 
other Asiatics in artistic merit and genius. 

It is in accordance with the general idea which: we thus ob- 
tain of Lycian civilization, to find that the position of 
women in Lycia was much higher than that usually assigned 
to the weaker sex by Orientals. Citizenship and nobility were 
transmitted in Lycia by the female line; and men in tracing 
their genealogies, gave the list of their female, and not of 
their male ancestors.‘ Moreover, the Lycian sculptors freely 
exhibited the forms of women in their bas-reliefs, representing 
them as unveiled before men, and as present with them at 
banquets.5 Herodotus, in close agreement with the monu- 
ments, notes this fact of the Caunians,®§ who are proved by the 
inscriptions of their country to have been a mere branch of 
the Lycian people.” 

The three civilizations of which we have hitherto treated in 
this chapter belong most probably to the space between B. C. 
850 and B. C. 450. If they ascend any higher, it is impossible, 
for want of records, to trace them. We may, however, gather 


| from Homer, and from certain modern researches, that in the 
cians either carve themselves sepulcbral chambers out of the | 
solid rock, or build themselves tombs of large masses of | 
squared stone, in each case fashioning their sepulchres after | 
the form of either a temple or a house, and adurning them | 


north-western corner of the Peninsula a civilization of a some- 
what low type was established on the banks of the Scamander 
some four or five centuries earlier. Whether Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries are to b2 regarded as having brought to light the 
veritable city whereof Homer sang or no, at any rate they prove 
the existence of mtallurgic and ceramic skill, and of a cer- 
tain amount of ingenuity and taste in ornament ata very remote 


| date, prior to the introduction of letters;8 and while flint and 


‘ 


' It has been suggested to me that the Cypriots, or Greeks of cy 
prus, were perhaps a link between Assyria and Lycia; but, as at presen > 
dvised, I am inclined to think that the Cypriot remains, discovered by 

General Di Cesnola and others, are considerably later than the Lycian. 
(See Dr. Birch’s remarks in the ‘*Transactions’’ of the Biblical Arch zo 

logical Soc. vol. iv. p. 20). 
2See especially the chairs, footstools,and dresses on the ‘Harpy 
‘Tomb,’ now in the British Museum. 
2We mean “ancient” ina strictsense. From the time of their con- 
nection with Rome (B. C. 188) the Lycians are frequently mentioned ; 
hut they had then lost their Asiatic character, and become thoroughly 


| Ifellenized. 


3jlerod, i. 173. 

iSez esoecially th: bii-reliefs oa the tomb of Zala, in the British 
Museum, which, though latish, have still a strong Lycian character 
ibout them. 

5Herod. i. 172. 

6Fellows, “Lycian Coins,” p. 5. 

7™We are wholly sceptical as to Dr.. Schliemann’s “eighteen 
inscriptions,” (“Troy and its Remains,” p.. 373). They have been 
interpreted as Chinese (ibid, p. §1)} as writtenin: the Cyprian charae- 
ter from left to right (ibid, p. 366), and as written in the same charac- 
ter from right to left (ibid, p. 365). It is-finally confessed (p, 369) 
that they are not interpreted or deciphered'at all. Tous they appear 
a mere rude patterning, in no essential.respect different from the mark- 
ings allowed to be patterns, 
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| 
stone instruments were still employed to alarge extent,' in the | 
district where Troy must have stood—the broad plain, bounded 
by hills, which is watered by the two streams of the Scaman- 
der and the Simois. If not the actual relics of the city of 
Priam, they indicate probably what the relics of that city | 
would be if we were to find them, and what the character of 
its civilization was. Wecannot agree with Dr. Schliemann | 
that his discoveries reveal ‘‘a great civilization and a great 
taste for art.”” What we find is a knowledge of metallurgy 
sufficient to produce cups, vases, ornaments, and implements, | 
some of which are cast, some wrought by the hammer, some | 
brought into their actual shape by a fusing together of their 
pieces ; an acquaintance with the method of hardening cop- 
per by uniting it with an alloy of tin;? a power of producing | 
terra cotta jars of a good quality, and as much as two feet in 
height; a tolerable taste in personal ornament, especially | 
shown in female head-dresses, in bracelets, and in earrings ;3 | 
a fair skill in masonry; and a very moderate power of imi- 
tating animal forms.‘ On the other hand we note in the en- 
tire series of remains a general clumsiness of shape, and astyle 
ef ornamentation which is rude, coarse, and childish. In no 
remains of antiquity have we seen less elegance than in the | 
thirty-two pages of ** whorls’’ with which Dr. Schliemann’s | 
work closes. The patterning, where it is imitative atall,imi- | 
tates animals as children do—with dots for heads, and lines | 
for ears, body, tail, and legs; where it is merely conventional, | 
it is clumsy, irregular, and without beauty. The vases, cups, 
etc., are somewhatbetter. Occasionally theshapes are mod- 
erately good, but the great mass are either grotesque or clum- 
sy. In the ornaments alone is there any approach to artistic 
excellence, and even these fail to justify the raptures into 
which they throw the discoverer.5 





! 


It is not unlikely that a civilization of the character reveal. | 
ed to us by Dr. Schliemann’s researches at Hissar lik was 
spread widely over Asia Minor in times anterior to the Lydi 
an, Phrygian, and Lycian developments. There are various | 
remains of very primitive art in the country,® which are still | 
unclassified, and which may belong to this early period. It 
is a marked characteristic of the art that it is of native | 
growth, and not the result of Babylonian, or Assyrian, or 
Egyptian, or Phoenician influence. It is, in fact, Aryan art, 
and the civilization which it accompanies and indicates is | 
Aryan Civilization. That civilization is characterized by im 
agination and progressiveness in religion, by a tendency to 
wards freedom in politics, by an elevated estimate of woman. 
by a general activity and industry, and by a high appreci- 
ation of art, a constant inventiveness, and a straining after 
ideal perfection. It was only in European communities | 
that these tendencies fully worked themselves out: but their | 
germs may be seen in these early Asiatic efforts, when the 
Aryan race, in its infancy, was trying its powers. 


ON THE CIVILIZATIONS OF CENTRAL ASIA—AS- 
SYRIA, MEDIA AND PERSIA, INDIA. 


Civilization in Central Asia—Supposed antiquity of the Assyrian Em- 
pire—View of Ctesias—More moderate chronology of Berosus and 
Herodotus—Cuneiform monuments fix about B. C. 1500 for com- 
meucement of Assyrian independence—Flourishing period begins: 
B, C. 1300-—General character of Assyrian civilization—Architecture 
—Sculpture—Minor ornamental arts—First beginnings of Iranian 
civilization—Supposed date of Zoroaster—Earliest portions of Zen- 
davesta not before B, C. 1500—Character of the early civilization— 
Fresh impulse received about B. C. 850—Greatest development be- 
tween B. C. 630 and B. C. 450—Leading features of the architecture 
and sculpture—Decoration of palaces—Literary cultivation——-Habits 
of life—Indic civilizatien nearly coeval with Iranic—Four periods of 
Sanskrit literature—Chronology of the periods—Civilization begins 
about B, C. 1200—Character of the civilization as indicated by the 
Vedic writings. 


While the Aryan civilizations, described in the last chapter, 
were developing themselves peacefully side by side, in the ex- 
treme west of the Asiatic continent, the region which juts 
out towards Europe, and is known by the nameof Asia Minor, 
the more central portion of the continent—the Mesopotamian 
Plain, the great Iranic Plateau, and the Peninsula of Hindu- 


| stan—was the scene of a struggle, not always peaceful, be- 
| tween three other types of human progress and advancement, 


which in those parts contended for the mastery. Two of these 


| were, like the West-Asian civilizations, Aryan, while one, the 


Assyrian, was of an entirely different character. It is this last 
to which we propose to give the foremost place in the’ present 


| chapter, not that we should assign it a priority of beginning 


over the other two, but inasmuch as it reached earliest its full 
development, and so belongs, on the whole, toa more remote 


' period in the world’s history. 


The Assyrian empire is regarded by some writers as having 
commenced above 2000 years B. C.' Ctesias declared? that a 


| thousand years before the Trojan War a great chief, Ninus, 


bad founded Nineveh, had established his dominion from the 
shores of the 4igean to the sources pf the Upper Oxus, and 
had left his throne to his descendants, who held it through 
thirty generations for about thirteen centuries. The date of 
Ctesias for the Trojan Wa:* was probably about B. C. 1200- 
1190; so that he must have meant to place the commencement 
of the Assyrian power about B. C. 2200. This view was long 
followed by writers on ancient history,‘ by whom the author- 


| ity of Ctesias, who passed seventeen years at the Court of Susa, 
_ and had access to the Persian archives, was regarded as para- 
| mount. 


There have been, however, at all times historians to 
whom the Assyrian chronology of Ctesias has seemed extrav- 
agant and unreal, who have thought little of his authority,*® 
and have lowered his date for the establishment of the Assyri- 
an empire by nine hundred or a thousand years. Statements 


_ in Herodotus and in Berosus could be adduced in favor of the 


22 


22, 


' Troy and its Remains,”’ pp, 21, 


* Ibid, p. 361. The alloy is less than was ultimately found to be 
best, The tin should stand to the copper as one to ten, In the ‘*Tro- 
MRR: ie 
jan’? specimens analyzed it is at most as one to eleven > at least, as one | 
to twenty-five, 


94, 112, etc. 


*“ Troy and its Remains,”’ pp. 335—340. 


1Clinton, “Fasti Hellenici,” vol. i. p. 263, sqg.; Rollin’s “Histoire 
Ancienne,”’ vol. ii. pp. 12-14, 

2Ap. Diod. Sic, ii, 21, 22. 

3See Clinton, |, s, c. 

4As by Cephalion, Castor, Nicolas of Damascus, Trogus Pompeius, 


| Velleius Paterculus, Josephus, Eusebius, Moses of Chorene, Syncellus, 


* “Troy and its Remains,” pp. 37, 150, 232, 237, 352, 353, ete. 

5 Ibid, P. 335- 

*See Texier, “ Asie Mineure,”’ vol. i, pp. 222--224; Hamilton, 

Researches,” vol. i, pp, 382, 383, 393—395 ; ** Transactions’? of Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archzology, vol, iv. pp. 336—346, 


Dean Prideaux, Freret, Rollin, and others. 
5Among the ancients, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Arrian ; among the 


moderns, Scaliger, Niebuhr, and Mure have detected and denounced 


the ill-faith and charlatanry of Ctesias, who seems to have had an ac- 
tual love of lying. 
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more moderate computation ;' and it accorded better than that 
of Ctesias with the scattered notices contained in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Thus the shorter chronology has at all times held 
its ground against the longer one; and having approved it- 
self to such writers as Volney, Heeren, B.G. Niebuhr, and 
Brandis, has in the present century been the view most gener- 
ally accepted by historical critics. 


The question, however, might have remained an open | 


one for all time, either side of it being arguable, 
and the balance of probability appearing to different 
minds to incline differently, had not the discovery and 


decipherment of the cuneiform records come in to deter- | 


mine it. By their aid the connected histories of Assyria and 


Babylonia can now be traced back continuously, and with a | 


chronology that, if not exact, is at least approximate, to the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century B. C. It is now made clear that, so 
far from there having been at this date a vast Assyrian em- 
pire, which for seven hundred and fifty’ years had ruled over 
all Asia, from the Mediterranean and Aizean to the banks of 


the Oxus and the Indus, Assyria was really, in B. C. 1500— | 


1400, a weak state, confined within narrow boundaries, and 
only just emerging from Babylonian tutelage, its earlier rulers 
having been called patesi, or ‘‘ viceroys,’”? and its monarchs at 
this period having only just begun to assume the grander and 
more dignified title of ‘‘kings of countries.” 
empire does not commence till a century and a half later, B. 
C. 1300, when Tiglathi Nin (perhaps the Ninus of the Greeks) 
took Babylon, and established the predominance of Assy 
ria over Lower as well as Upper Mesopotamia. We can- 
not date much earlier than this the 


with the idea of Assyria, partly from the accounts of ancient 
writers,? but mainly from the recovered treasures of art and 
literature which line the walls and load the shelves of our 
museums. 

The civilization of the Assyrians was material rather than 
spiritual. Its main triumphs were in architecture, in glyptic 
and plastic art, in metallurgy, gem-cutting, and manufac- 


tures, not in philosophy, or literature, or science,’ properly so | 
ed of Assyrian glyptic art fifteen years ago, when fresh from 


called. According to some, its architecture went to the ex 
tent of producing edifices of a magnificence scarcely. exceeded 
by the grandest buildings of any age or country —edifiees four 
or five stories in height, of varied outline, richly adorned 
from base to summit, and commandingly placed on lofty 
platforms of a solid and massive character. 
of Mr. Ferzusson, adopted by Mr. Layard,‘ present to the eye 
Assyrian fagades whose grandeur is undeniable, while, if 
the style and luxuriauce of their ornamentation are somewhat 


'Herodotus (i, 95) placed the foundation of the Assyrian empire 52 


years before the revolt of the Medes, which event he placed in the latter 


half of theeighth century B, C. Berosus (Fr, 11) made the Assyrians 
acquire preponderance over Babylon 526 years before the accession of 
Pul, who was contemporary with Menahem (2 Kings, xv, 19), and 
must therefore have reigned towards the middle of the century, Both 
century B, C, 

2 See especially Diod. Sic. ii, Compare Ezek. xxviii. 14 —16, 
3 In engineering science, which is a fractica/ matter, the Assyrians 
made considerable progress. They were well acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of the arch, and could span with it a space of fourteen or fifteen 
feet; they constructedtunnels through the solid rock, sluices, dams, 


and drains. They knew the use of the pulley, the lever, and_ the roll- 


er. They quarried and moved with a full sense of security masses of 


stone with which modern builders would scarcely venture to meddle. 
(See Layard, ‘Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 1o5—I12). 


4 See the colored print, which stands first in Mr. Layard’s “Monu- | 


ments of Nineveh,” second series, and the frontispiece to his “Nine- 
veh and Babylon,” 





The Assyrian | 
| sculptures for themselves, may form a very tolerable judzment 


commencement of | 
that peculiar form of Semitic civilization which is associated | 
in his ‘‘Monarchy of Assyria.’ 


The restorations | 


barbaric, yel the entire effect is beyond question splendid, 
striking, admirable. If these representations are truthful, if 
they really reproduce the ancient edifices, or even convey a cor- 
rect impression of their general character, we must pronounce 
the Assyrian architecture to have attained results which the 
best architects of the present day could not easily outdo. 
Even if we hesitate to accept as ascertained fact conclusions 
which are in reality the ingenious conjectures of a fertile im- 
agination, we must still allow that the actual remains suffi- 
ciently indicate a grandeur of conception and plan,' an ap- 
preciation of the fine effect of massiveness, and a variety and 
richness in ornament, which go far to show that the Assyrians 
were really great as builders, though it may be impossible, 
with such data as we possess, to restore or reconstruct their 
edifices. 

If the remains of Assyrian architecture are such as to pre- 
clude an exact estimate of the merit to which the Assyrians 
are entitled as builders, with respect to their glyptic art it is 
quite otherwise. Here the remains are ample and, indeed, su- 
perabundant. The museums of London, Paris, and Berlin 
contain the spoils of the great Mesopotamian cities in such 
profusion that no one acquainted with them can lack the 
means of forming a decided opinion upon the artistic power of 
the people. Even such as are without the leisure or the op- 
portunity of visiting these rich depositories and seeing the 


of them from the excellent works which have been published 
on the subject, as especially those of Mr. Layard and M. Bot- 
ta.2 The author cf the present work has also done his best to 
assist the public in forming correct views by placing before 
them the main features of Assyrian art in a condensed form 
Mr. Vaux, in his *‘Nineveh 
and Persepolis,’ and various writers in the ‘‘Dictionary of 
the Bible’’and the ‘* Bible Educator,” have worked in the same 


| direction ; and the result is a very wide acquaintance with the 


products of Assynan artists, if not a very exact critical appre- 
ciation of their merits.‘ 

It may perhaps be allowed to the present writer to insert 
here, instead of a new criticism, the estimate which he form- 


a five years’ study of the subject. ‘‘In the Assyrian sculpture 
it is the actual,” he said,> ~*the historically true, which the 
artist strives to represent. Unless in the case of a few mythic 
figures connected with the religion of the country, there is 
nothing in the Assyrian bas-reliefs which is not imitated trom 
The imitation is always laborious, and often most 
The laws of representation, as we un- 


nature. 
accurate and exact. 


| derstand them, are sometimes departed from ; but it is always 
| to impress the spectator with ideas in accordance with truth. 


Thus the colossal bulls and lions have five legs, but in order 


1Mr. Fergusson says with truth, ‘The imperial palace of Sennacherib 


| is of all the buildings of antiquity, surpassed in magnitude only by the 


great palace-temple of Karnak ; and when we consider the vastness of 


the mound on which it was raised, and the richness of the ornaments 


with which it was adorned, it is by no means clear that it was not as 


: . a ous ; | great, or at least as expensive 2 work as the grea alace-temple 
notices point to a commencement of the empire in the course of the 13th | ° , I ; me § lace wanes 


Thebes.” 


(See his “Handbook of Architecture,” vol. i, p. 176.) 
2The two folios of Mr. Layard, entitled “Monuments of Nineveh 
First S-ries,” and “Monuments of Nineveh, Second Series,” are works 


The 


of great merit, highly creditable to English private enterprise. 


| “Monument de Ninive” of M. Botta has all the magnificence and luxe 


which naturally result from the French system of state subventions. 

3}urming part of his “Ancient Oriental Monarchies” (London, Mur- 
ray, 1871, second edition) 

4Itis to be hoped that Englishmen generally form their estimate 
rather from the sculptures themselves in the British Museum, than from 
that coarse travesty of them which is to be seen in the “Assyrian 
Court’? of a certain suburban building, (See “Ancient Monarchies,” 
vol. i. p. 362. 

5 «¢ Herodotus,”’ vol, i. pp. 496, 497, first edition, 
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that they may be seen from every point of view with four; 
the ladders are placed edgeways against the walls of besieged 
towns, but itis to show that they are ladders, 2nd not mere 
poles ; walls of cities are made disproportionately small, but 
it is done, like Raphael’s boxt, to bring them within the pic- 
ture, which would otherwise be a less complete representa- 
tion of the actual fact. The careful finish, the minute detail, 
the elaboration of every hairina beard, and every stitch in 
the embroidery of a dress, reminds us of the Dutch school of 
painting, and illustrates strongly the spirit of faithfulness 
and honesty which pervades the sculptures and gives them so 
great a portion of their value. In conception, in grace, in 
freedom and correctness of outline, they tall undoubtedly far 


have a grandeur, a dignity, a boldness, a strength, and an ap- 
pearance of life which render them even intrinsically valuable 


as works of art; and, considering the time at which they were | 
Art, so | 


produced, must excite our surprise and admiration. 
far as we know, had existed previously only in the stiff and 
lifeless conventionalism of the Egyptians. It belonged to As- 
syria to confine the conventional to religion, and to apply art 


life. 
the siege of towns, the passage of rivers and marshes, the sub 
mission and treatment of captives—and the ‘mimic war’ of 


hunting, the chase of the lion, the stag, the antelope, the | 


wild bull, and the wild ass—are the chief subjects treated by 
the Assyrian sculptors; and in these the conventional is dis- 
carded ; fresh scenes, new groupings, bold and strange atti- 
tudes perpetually appear ; and in the animal representations 
especially there is a continual advance, the latest being the 
most spirited, the most varied, and the most true to nature,! 
though perhaps lacking somewhat of the majesty and gran- 
deur of the earlier.2, With noattempt to idealize or go beyond 
nature, there is a growing power of depicting things as they 
are —an increased grace and delicacy of execution, showing 
that Assyrian art was progressive, not stationary, and giving 
a promise of still higher excellence, had circumstances per 
mitted its development.”’ 

To their merit as sculptors and architects, the Assyrians 
added an excellent taste in the modelling of vases, jars, and 
drinking cups, a clever and refined metallurgy, involving 
methods which. till revealed by their remains, were unknown 
to the moderns,’ a delicacy in the carving of ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, a skill in gem-engraving, glass-blowing and coloring, 


brick-enamelling, furniture-making, and robe-embroidering,‘ | 
which place them beyond question among the most advanced | 


and elegant of Oriental peoples, and show that, from a mate- 
rial point of view, their civilization did not fall very greatly 
behind that of the Greeks. Combined with this progress in 
luxury and refinement, and this high perfection of the princi 
pal arts that embellish and beautify life, their sculptures and 
their records reveal much which revolts and disgusts ~savage 
punishments, brutalizing war customs, a debising religion, a 

! The hunting scenes from the palace of Ashur-bani-pal (Sardanapalus 
of the Greeks) are the most perfect specimens of Assyrian glyptic art, 
They are to be seen in the basement room devoted to Assyrian art in 


the British Museum, Sir E, Landseer was wont 


fulness and spirit of these reliefs, more especially of one where hounds | 


are pulling down a wild ass, 
Professor Rolleston has expressed to me his admiration of a wounded 
lioness, in the same Series, where the paralysis of the lower limbs, con- 
Sequent upon an arrow piercing the spine, is finely rendered, (ibid, 
p- 512.) 

2 See Layard, “Monuments of Nineveh,’ 
compare ‘* Ancient Monarchies,”’ vol, i. p. 345. 

3 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 191, note, 

* For details the writer must once more refer to his “Assyrian Mon- 


archy,” where the entire subject of Assyrian art and manufacture is 
carefully worked out. 


(See ch. vi.) 





| date about B. C. 1500. 


to admire the truth- | 


(** Ancient Monarchies,” vol. i. p, 517.) 


First Series, p. 3; and | 


cruel treatment of prisoners, a contempt for women, a puerile 
and degrading superstitiousness'—teaching the lesson, which 
the present age would do well to lay seriously to heart, that 
material progress, skill in manufactures and in arts, even re- 
fined taste and real artistic excellence, are no sure indications 
of that civilization which is alone of real value, the civilization 
of the heart, a condition involving not merely polished man- 
ners, but gentleness, tenderness, self-restraint, purity, eleva- 
tion of mind and soul, devotion of the thoughts and life to 
better things than comfort or luxury, or the cultivation of the 
esthetic faculties. 

Iranic civilization, or that of the Medes, the Persians, and (per- 


| haps we should add) the Bactrians, is supposed by some mod- 
behind the inimitable productions of the Greeks; but they | 


erns? to have originated as early as B. C. 3784. Others? assign 
to it the comparatively modern date of B. C. 2600—2500. The 
writer, however, who is most conversant with the early Iranie 
writings, and most competent to judge of their real age, Dr. 
Martin Haug, does not think it necessary to postulate for his 


| favorites, the Iranians, nearly so great an antiquity. Haug 
| suggests‘ the fifteenth century B. U. as that of the most 
| primitive Iranic compositions, which form the chief, if not the 
to the vivid representation of the highest scenes of human | 
War in all its forms—the march, the battle, the pursuit, | 


sole, evidence of an Iranic civilization prior to B. C. 700. 

The question is one rather of linguistic criticism than of his- 
toric testimony. The historic statements that have come 
down to us on the subject of the age of Zoroaster, with whose 
name the origin of Iranic cultivation is by general consent re- 


| garded as intimately connected, are so absolutely conflicting 


that they must be pronounced valueless. Eudoxus and Aris- 
totle® said that Zoroaster lived 6,000 years before the death of 
Plato, or B. C. 6348. Hermippus® placed him 5,000 years be- 
fore the Trojan War, or B. C. 6184. Berosus declared of him 
that he reigned at Babylon towards the beginning of the 
twenty third century before our era,’ having ascended the 
throne, according to his chronological views, about B.-C. 2286, 
Xanthus Lydus,® the contemporary of Herodotus, and the 
first Greek writer who treats of the subject, made him live six 
hundred years only before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
or B. C. 1080. The later Greeks and Romans declared that he 
was contemporary with Darius Hystaspis,® thus making his 
date about B. C. 520-485. Between the earliest and the latest 
of the dates assigned by these authorities, the difference (it 
will be seen) is one of nearly six thousand years ! 

Modern criticism doubts whether Zoroaster ever livedat all, 
and regards his name as designating a period rather than a 
person.!? The period intended is that of the composition of 
the earliest portions of the Zendavesta. To these portions, 
which are poems, and in the original bear the name of Gathas, 
Haug (as we have already stated) assigns as the most probable 
We see no reason for doubting the 


1 For proofs of this, see “ Records of the Past,”? vol. i. pp. 133—135, 
and vol. v. pp. 169—176. 

2 See Baron Bunsen, “Egypt,” vol, v. p. 77. 

3 Lenormant, ‘Manuel d’Histoire Ancienneé de l’Orient,”’ vol, ii, p, 
397. 

4 Haug, “Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 


5 


the Parsees,’’ p. 225. 


5Ap. Piin. ‘Hist, Nat,” xxx. 2, 

6 bid. 

7Berosus, Fr, 11, compared with Syncellus, “Chronographia,” p, 147. 

8Xanth, Lyd, Fr, 29. : 

9Agathias, p. 117¢.; Arnob, i, 52; Clem, Alex, ‘‘Stromata.” i, p, 
357; Apuleius, “Flori,” ii, ps 331. 

1¥}3unsen waives ‘the personality of the prophet” when he is discus- 
sing the date of Zoroastrianism (‘*Egypt’s Place,” vol. iii, p. 471). 
Lenormant inclines tc regard Zoroaster as a person, but confesses that 
his existence is “enveloped in an obscurity which wili probably remain 


| forever impenetrable’”’ (‘Manuel d’Historie Ancienne,”’ vol. ii, p. 308). 


Niebuhr consigns him altogether to the region of myth “KI, Schrif- 
ten,”’ vol. i. p. 200.) 
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soundness of this expert’s judgment, and we incline, therefore, 
to regard Iranic civilization as having commenced somewhat 
earlier than Assyrian. 

Of this primitive civilization, whereof the seat seems to have 
been Bactria, rather than Media or Persia, we possess no ac- 
tual remains, no tangible, or material evidences. 
existing proofs of it are the Zendic writings; and the only 


notion of it which we can gain is that derivable from a care- | 


ful study of these writings, or rather of their most ancient por- 


tions. From these we gather that the primitive Iranians were a | 
settled people, possessing cities of some size, that they were de- | 


voted to agricultureand fairly advanced in the arts most neces- 


sary for human life. They had domesticated certain animals, as | 
the horse, the cow, and the dog. They knew how to extract | 


an exhilarating liquor from the Soma or Homa plant, the acid 
Asclepias or Sarcostema viminalis. They lived peaceably to- 


gether, and recognized the supremacy of law. They had form- | 
ed the conception of poetry, and, while some could frame, the | 
generality could appreciate the beauty of metrical composi- | 
Above all, they had a religion, which was surprisingly 


tions. 
pure and elevated, consisting mainly in the worship of a sin- 
gle supreme God, an all-wise, all-bounteous Spirit, Ahura- 


mazda. 


The cultivation thus begun about B. C. 1500 in the far-off , 
and little-known Bactria, received a fresh impulse towards | 


the middle of the ninth century B. C. when the Iranians first 
came into contact with the Assyrians.' Migratory move- 


ments had by thistime brought the Medes into the district | 


which thenceforth bore their name, and having thus become 
neighbors of the Assyrians, whose civilization was already 
advanced, they could not but gain something from their novel 
experience. 
of writing. 
which letters should be composed, and an alphabet was form- 


ed far less cumbrous than the Assyrian syllabarium, whereby | 


it became easy to express articulate sounds by written sym- 
bols, and so to give permanency to the transient and fleeting 
phenomena of ordinary spoken language. 

Further advances were made between the end of the seventh 


and the middle of the fifth century B.C., about which time | 
The | 
Medes first (B. C. 630), and the Persians afterwards (B. C. 


Iranian cultivation reached its greatest development. 


560), attained to the leading position among the Oriental na- 
tions, and, inheriting the power,entered also into possession 
of the accumulated knowledge and civilization of the earlier 
masters of Asia. They did not, however, simply continue the 
past, or reproduce what they found existing. In the remains 


of Median and Persian times, found at Hamadan (Ecbatana), | 
Behistun, Istakr (Persepolis), Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and Murg- 
hab (Pasargadz), we have evidences of Iranian art and archi- | 


tecture, which are most remarkable, and which give the Me- 
do-Persic people a very important position in the history of 


esthetic culture. 
of building and ornamentation from their Semitic predecessors, 


the Iranic races in the main gave a vent to their own na- | 


tive genius and fancy, and the consequence was that they in- 
troduced into the world a wholly new architecture,? a style of 
high relief not previously attempted, and a method of decora- 
tion altogether their own, excellently well adapted to the char- 
acter of their climate and country.® 


The Iranic architecture was characterized, in the first place, | 
by simplicity and regularity of design, and in the second by the | 
The buildings have for | 


1 The contact appears in the cuneiform remains of this century, | 


profuse employment of the column. 


(“Ancient Monarchies,” vol, ii, pp. 10fl—116). 

2Mr, Fergusson disputes this, He is of opinion that the Persian archi- 
tecture was, in the main, a mere copy of the Assyrian, differing only in 
the substitution of stone pillars for wooden posts but the use of wood- 
en posts by the Assyrians is ‘not proven.” 

3See Loftus, ““Chaldzea and Susiana,”’ p. 375. 


The only | 


| xes, at Persepolis, Mr. Fergusson says: 


Among the chief gains made was probably that | 
The wedge was adopted as the element out of | 


While adopting one or two leading features | 


the most part asymmetry and exactness resembling that of 
| Greek temples.! They were emplaced on terraces formed of 
|; vast blocks of hewn stone,? and were approached by staircases 
| of striking and unusual design. Double porticoes of eight, 
| twelve or sixteen columns gave entrance into pillared halls, 
where the columns were sixteen, thirty-six, or (in one instance) 
as many as one hundred in number. Originally the pillars. 
may have been mere wooden posts,’ such as are commonly 
| used in the domestic architecture of most nations where wood 
is plentiful. These, when wealth flowed in, it became the 
practice to overspread with thin sheets of precious metals.‘ 
_ But after awhile the Iranic architects, having to erect palaces 
in districts where wood was scarce, conceived the idea of sub- 
stituting shafts of stone for the original wooden posts, and 
| carried out their notion so successfully, that at last they were 


| able to poise in air pillars sixty-four feet high, having beauti- 


fully slender shafts, rich bases, and capitals of an elegant, but 
perhaps somewhat too elaborate, composition. The halls con- 
structed on these supports extended over so vast an area that 
moderns have found no existing constructions with which they 
could compare them but the most ambitious of European ca- 
thedrals. Speaking of the Chehl Minar, or Great Hall of Xer- 
‘*We have no cathe- 
dral in England that at all comes near it in dimensions; nor, 
indeed, in France or Germany is there one that coversso much 
ground. Cologne comes nearest to it: . . but in linear 
horizontal dimensions the only edifice of the middle ages that 
comes up to it is Milan Cathedral, which covers 107,800 feet 
and (taken all in all) is perhaps the building t1at resembles it 


| most, both in style and the general character of the effect it 


must have produced on the spectator.’ 

For the ornamentation of their buildings, externally, and to 
some extent internally, the [ranians, imitating their Semitic 
predecessors, employed sculpture. They did not, however, 
follow slavishly the pattern set them, but in important respects 
improved upon their models. They adopted generally a style 
of much higher relief than that which had prevailed in Assy- 
rian times, sometimes almost disengaging their figures from 
the backgrounl,® sometimes carving them both in front and 
at the side, so that they did not fall far short of being statues.” 
They gave to their human heads great dignity,’ and imparted 
to some animal forms a’ life and vigor never greatly surpassed. 
In variety and grace, however, they cannot be said to have 
equalled the Assyrians: and it is in their architecture, rather 
than in their glyptic art, that they give evidence of real crigi- 
nality and genius. 

Their internal decoration of palaces was especially admira- 
ble. ‘Such edifices as the Chelil Minar at Persepolis, and its 
duplicate at Susa—where long vistas of columns met the eye 
on every side, and the great central cluster was supported by 
lighter detached groups, combining similarity of form with 
some variety of ornament; where richly-colored drapings 

1See the representation, ‘‘Ancient Monarchies,” vol. iii. p. 289; and 

| compare Rich’s ‘‘Persepolis,”’ p. 244. 

2Some of these at Persepolis are as much as fifty feet long, and from 
seven to ten feet broad. (See Flandin, “Voyage en Perse,” vol. i. p- 

77:) 
| * 8This seems to have been the case at Ecbatana (‘Ancient Monar- 
| chies,” vol. ii. p. 265). 

4Polyb, x. 27, 2 10. 

5Fergusson, ‘Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis,’ pp. 171, 172. 

§ See the representation, “Ancient Monarchies,’’ vol, iii, p. 334, 
which is taken from a photograph, 

7 Ibid. p. 296. 

8 The castsin the British Museum, taken from the Persepolitan 
| sculptures, show this sufficiently, The sculptures themselves are still 
| in sité@ for the most part, 

9 As especially those of bulls and lions, (See ‘‘Ancient Monarchies,”’ 
| vol, iit, p. 339, and compare Flandin, ‘Voyage en Perse,” vol, i, p. 
| 126, 
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contrasted with the cool gray stone of the building, and a 
golden roof overhung a pavement of many hues;’” where a 
throne of gold under a canopy of purple stood on an elevated 
platform at one end,? backed by “‘hangings of white and green 
and blue, fastened with cords of white and purple to silver 
riugs,’’ attached to the “‘pillars of marble ;’* where carpets of 
dazzling brightness lay here and there upon the patterned 
floor, and through the interstices of the hangings were seen 


the bright blue sky and the verdant prairies and distant | 
mountains of Khuzistan or Farsistan—must have been among | 


the fairest creations with which human art ever embellished 
the earth, and beyond a doubt compared favorably with any 
edifices which, up to the time of their construction, had been 
erected in any country or by any people. Lt was in these 
glorious buildings that Iranian architecture culminated; and 
there is reason to believe that from them the Grecian archi- 
tects gained those ideas which, fructifying in their artistic 


minds, led on to the best triumphs of Hellenic constructive | 


art, the magnificent temples of Diana (Artemis) at Ephesus,‘ 
and of Minerva (Athené) on the Acropolis of Athens. 
Of Iranian literary cultivation, not much is known. There 


are no portions of the Zendavesta which can be positively as- | 
900 and B. 
are dry | 


| 
| 
| 


signed to the space between B. C. 
C. 3830 The inscriptions of this period’ 
documents, and as compositions have little merit; 
but lapidary literature is rarely of an attractivekind. Weare 
told that the Persians of the Achemenian times (B. C. 560— 
330) had among them historians and poets ;° but the produc- 
tions of these early authors have perished, and we have no ac- 
count of them that is to be depended on. 
whole, most probable that in the great work of Firdausi?7 we 


have, in the main, a reproduction-of the legends with which 


the antique poets occupied themselves, and so may gather | 


from his pages a general idea of the style and spirit of the 
early Persian poetry. 


In manners and general habits of life the Iranians did not | 


differ greatly from the Assyrians. Their original religion was 


indeed of a high type, but it became corrupted as time weni | 
on,’ and ultimately sank into a mere debasing and sensualistic | 


nature-worship.? Their war customs were less brutal than 
those of their predecessors, but their system of punishment 


was almost equally savage ;'” they had the same low estimate | 


of women ; they were cruel and treacherous, voluptuous, lux- 
urious, given to drunkenness.'' Western Asia was perhaps 
better governed under their sway than it had ever been pre- 
viously ; but there was still much in their governmental sys- 
tem that was imperfect, and that fell short even of what is 
possible under a despotism. Their civilization may be pro- 
nounced to have been, on the whole, more advanced than that 
of the Assyrians; it had a moral aspect; it was less merely 
material ; but the highest qualities of real civilization were 
absent from it, and it cannot be said to have laid the world at 
large under many obligations. 

' See “Ancient Monarchies,” vol, iii. p. 328. 

2 See “Ancient Monarchies,” vol, iii. p. 291. 

3 Esther i, 6, 

4 See the “Ephesos”’ of Professor Curtius, recently published, 

5 These will be found in Sir H. Rawlinson’s “Persian Cuneiform In- 
scriptions,” published in the “Journal” of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vols, x, x1, xti., and in the ‘-Altpersische Keilinschriften” of Spiegel 
{PP. 5—45). ; 

6 Herod. i, 1; Ctes. ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 32, 3 4; Strab. xv. 3, 3 18; 
Dino ap. Athen. Deipn, xiv. p. 633, D 

7 The “‘Shahnameh,” or “Book of the Kings,” a good idea of which 
may be gathered from the account and translations of Mr. Atkinson. 

8 The corruption had begun as early as the time of Herodotus (Her- 
od. i, 131). 

9 See “Ancient Monarchies,” vol. iii. pp. 360, 361. 

10 Tbid. pp. 246, 247. 

?! Herod, i, 1333 Strab. xv. 3, @ 20; Duris Sam. Fr. 13. 


Perhaps it is, on the | 


Indie civilization is supposed to have commenced about the 
same time with Iranic. There are so many points of resem- 
blance between the ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda and the 
GAthas, allowed to form the most ancient portions of the 
Avesta, that it is almost impossible for persons familiar with 
both to assign them to periods very far apart. The ancestors 
of the Medes and Persians on the one hand, and of the Hin- 
doos upon the other, appear to have left their primitive abode 
about the same time, and to have embodied their earliest re- 
ligious thoughts soon after they separated in poems of the 
| game character. Thus, there is a general agreement among 

literary critics as to the near connection in date of the two 
| literatures. With regard, however, to the actual 
| period, great diversity of opinion . prevails, the same 
| variety of views' obtaining in respect of the earliest 
/ Vedas as we have already shown to exist with respect to the 
| GAthas of the Zendavesta. But here again the chief ‘‘expert”’ 
—the writer who has the largest acj;uaintance with the whole 
range of the Indian compositions, and with the general history 
of language—has expressed himself, in moderate terms, as 
favorable to a date which is, comparatively speaking, late. 
Professor Max Miiller, in his ‘‘Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” 
lays it down that thereare four periods of Vedic composition 
—the Chandas period, Mantra period, Brahmana period, and 
Sutra period; and after an elaborate and. exhaustive discus- 
sion, of which it is impossible not to admire the candor and 
the learning, comes to the conclusion that the approximate 
date of each may be laid down as follows: 2 

Chandas period. . 

Mantra period. . 

Brahmana period. . 

Sutra period i 

Thus according to the highest living authority, the | com- 
mencement of Vedic literature, and so of Indian civilization, 
need not be placed further back than the beginning of the 
| twelfth century B. C. 

The civilization which the writings of the Chandas period re- 
veal] is one of great simplicity. * Cities seem not to be mention- 
ed; there is no organized political life; no war worthy of the 
name; nothing but plundering expeditions. Tribes exist 
under their heads, whoare at once kings, priests, judges and 
poets, and to whom the rest render obedience. . Religion isa 
worship by hymns, and with simple offerings, as of honey, but 
scarcely yet with regular sacrifice. There is a power of meta- 
physical speculation which may perhaps surprise us, but which 
seems congenital to the Oriental mind ; and there is evidence 
of progress,in some ofthe mechanical arts beyond what might 
have been expected. Ships are familiar objects to the writers 
of the poems; chariots are in common use; the horse and 
cow are domesticated, and are sheltered in stables; armor is 
worn, and is sometimes of gold ; shields are carried in battle ; 
an intoxicating drink is brewed ; dice have been invented, and 
gambling is not uncommon. 

As time goes on, this extreme simplicity disappears.‘ There 
are advances of various kinds. Cities are built and magnifi- 
cent palaces constructed: trades become numerous ; luxury 
creepsin. The priests, having come to be a separate class, in- 
troduce an elaborate ceremonial. Music is cultivated ; writ- 
ing is invented or learnt. But, after all, the material progress 

1Bunsen, whose date for Zoroaster is B. C. 3784, assigns the “oldest 
Vedic songs” to the period between B. C. 4000 and B. C, 3120 
(Egypt’s Place,” vol. iii. p. 573. compared with p. 564). Lenor- 
mant, who places Zoroaster between B, C. 2600 and B. C. 2500, be- 
lieves the earliest portions of the Vedas to have been written between 
B. C. 3000 and B. C. 2600 (‘Manuel d’Histoire Ancienne” vol. ii. pp 
301 and 305°. 

®See pp. 313, 445. 497, and 572. 

Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 525-572. 
“Manuel,” vol, ii. p. 305 ; vol. iii. pp. 445-474. 

4-Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 71-524. 
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made is not very great; Indian civilization is, in the main, 
intellectual; not material. Careless of life and action, of his- 
tory, politics, artistic excellence, trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture, the Indians concentrate their attention on the highest 
branches of metaphysics, ponder on themselvesand their future, 
on the nature of the Di, ine essence, on their own relation to it, 
and the prospectsinvolvedinthatrelationship.' They discuss, 
and solve the most difficult questions of metaphysical science; 
they elaborate grammar, the science of language, which is 
the reflected image of thought; they altogether occupy them- 
selves with the inward, not with the outward—with the eter- 
nal world of mind and rest, not with the transitory and illu- 
sory world of outward seeming and incessant changefulness. 
Hence the triumphs of their civilization are abstract and dif- 
ficult to appreciate. They lie outside the ordinary interests 
of mankind, and are, moreover, shrouded in a language known 
to few, and from which there are but few translations. 
It is said, however, by those whose acquaintance with 
the early Indian literature is the widest, that there is 
scarcely a problem in the sciences of ontology, psychology, 
metaphysics, logic, or grammar, which the Indian sages have 
not sounded as deeply, and discussed as elaborately, as the 
Greeks.? 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
End of Required Reading for December. 


Cc. L.S. C. NOTES AND LETTERS. 


At the date this is written, November first, the C. L. S. C. 
elass for 1884 numbers a full round four thousand member- 


ship, and the applications arriving by every mail indicate that | 


the enrollment will exceed that of any previous year. Cali- 
fornian and Canadian applications are not yet entered, and 
would probably swell the total at this time to five thousand 
new members. It is confidently anticipated that the year 
1880 will witness an increase of ten thousand names to the C. 
L. S.C. Add the seventeen thousand names of the previous 
years, and these figures will make the grand total of twenty- 
seven thousand with the ushering in of the year 1881! 


The C. L. S. C. letters received at the Plainfield office have 
for some time averaged from two tothree hundred in number 
per day, and it has required a force of five persons to attend 
to the clerical duties of the Circle. With the completion of 
the enrollment and the sending out of the report cards for the 
year the number of assistants will of course be reduced, but 
the labors of the office secretary, so efficiently directed by 
Miss Kimball, will continue during the year of a magnitude 
in proportion to the wonderful growth of the C. L. 8. C. 


A “‘special class’’ for 1880 is announced, designed particu- 
larly to meet the cases of those who have heretofore attempt- 
ed the course, and have fallen out by the wayside, owing to 
the amount of the required work for the first and second 
years, or for any other cause. This independent course in- 
cludes merely the required reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
about twenty-five pages each month, and Abbott’s ‘‘Cyrus 
and Alexander.” The expense for THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
this one volume is but $1.80, and it is believed that the time 
required to do this amount of reading will be less than two 
hours per week. It would seem as though the busiest of the 
busy might find the time for this course, and the reading will 
be credited on the regular course if at any time resumed. Dr. 
Vincent says tersely and forcibly to those to whom this ap- 





'Strabo, xv. 59 and 65, and Max Miller, pp, 18-32, 
*Lenormant, “Manuel,”? vol, iii, pp, 625-636, 


| member of this state, (Arkansas). 
| prisoner from the Siberian siitver mines, where [ had been sent 





peal is specially addressed : ‘‘ Don’t give it up! Undertake a 
little less and carry it through ; but don’t abandon the C. L. 
S. 0.” 


One of the purposes of the C. L. S. C., that of reaching a 
class of young people whose educational opportunities are 
limited, can scarcely be called too often to the attention of 
the Circle and the public generally. By a little extra effort 
on the part of the present members the benefits of the Circle 
might be widely extended among persons situated like the one 
who writes the following: ‘‘I have heard of the society called 
the Chautauqua Literary Society, or some such name, design- 
ed for the benefit of those who can not go to school. I ama 
poor boy, working in a factory, and would like to study nights. 
and improve my mind. Is there such a society, and can I 
join? * * * Tcould study only evenings, and perhaps I 
could not keep along with the rest.” 


We referred last mouth to the fact that Alaska has come 
within the magic circle of the C. L. S. C., which, it is hoped, 
will soon girdle the globe. The member, who is a lady mis- 
sionary at Fort Wrangle in that territory, writes as follows : 
‘Our work is such that we never know when we are to have 
any leisure, except during the summer months, when our In- 
dians are absent attending their gardens, gathering their win- 
ter’s supply of food, orengaged in the mines. But in the win- 
ter we have to work. Though all the Indians are constantly 
attending church we count but few of them Christians. Then 
we are studying the language, having four meetings each 
week with our interpreter. * * Perhaps [I am making a 
mistake in undertaking this new enterprise, but I am very 
anxious to have some simple course of study or reading, es- 
pecially in this country where we have no recreation of any 
kind.” 


The Chautauqua Circle has not yet reached Siberia, but it 
has come so near it as to attract the attention of a former in- 
voluntary resident of that Arctic waste. as the following ex- 
tract from a letter received shows: ‘Although a foreigner, 
(St. Petersburg, Russia,) Iam doing my best to be a useful 
I am myself an escaped 


for twenty years of hard labor on account of my liberal ideas. 
Do not think that I am a socialist. By education Iam a mi- 
ner and military engineer, having finished my education in 
these sciences at the government school for that purpose. I 
also during two years followed thecourse of natural sciences 
at the University of Paris, France. Asan accomplishment I 
studied music, piano, under Antoine Rubinstein. Music is 
my profession. * * For the last two years I have been 
working very hard to improve the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. * * Now [have an association of about one hundred 
young ladies and gentlemen who meet regularly for mutua 

improvement. * * My ideaisto form them into a circle, 
set them to studying higher branches, and devote two complete 
afternoons per week for them to recite.”’ 


The aim of the C. L. S. C. in promoting habits of reading 
and study ‘‘in connection with the daily routine of life,” has 
already been attained in a fullness of fruition that is exceed- 
ingly gratifying. Many a busy person has learned for the 
first time, perhaps, in a life extending well into manhood or 
womanhood, how precious fragments of time that ordinarily 
run to waste may be used for the highest self-culture. These 
statements are substantiated by the experiences related volun- 
tarily by members. One writes as follows: ‘Sometimes I 
would read ten minutes and sometimes four hours at a time- 
The entire two years I was alone~—no one even to converse 
with who was a member of the C. L. S,C, I have five child- 
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ren under twelve years of age, am obliged to do all of my own 
work, and yet I find time, through great effort, to study in 
erder that I may be better fitted to instruct and help my 
ehildren. * * Ido not believe there is one member of the 
Circle who has not more time that he or she might study 
than I have; b:t I love books and am never happier than 
when reading.’’ Another housekeeper writes: ‘‘Since I 
eame home in the spring I have been kept very busy. * * 

I did manage to get my forty minutes a day at the reading, 
for [ kept my books where I could pick them up when wait- 
ing for the hands to come to their meals, or when watching 
the baking.”” Another member writes: ‘*My reading for the 
past two years has been a great source of pleasure, and I trust 
profit to me, and although the past year has been a very busy 
one I do not feel like giving up. * * Iam very thankful to 
you for the many words of encouragement and advice you 
give us through your letters. By me they are read and re- 
read many times. I came west when a child, and at that 
time schools here were few and far between, and my early 
education was neglected. The U. L. S. C. reading is just 
what [ have always been longing for, but did not know how 
to get at. Ihave read a great deal, but not systematically. 
Iam learning to read to better advantage, and hope each 
year to do more and better work.’’ One of the class of 1882 
writes: ‘*There has been such an increase in my family cares 
during the year that it has been with difficulty I have finished 
the prescribed course, but lam by no means discouraged. The 
work is a continued delight tome. * * My report of time 
is imperfect, for it is impossible to tell how much time I do 
spend, as it is at such broken intervals.” Another one 
writes: ‘‘I am alone in my work, and have to deny myself to 
keep up. I know my work is very crude, but Iam doing the 
best I can, and hope for better things by and by.”’ 

Among the most pleasing results of the C. L. S. C. course 
is the interest and delight many surprisingly find in pursuing 
the studies. That there is a latent literary taste among the 
masses only waiting the opportunity for development, is thus 
made decidedly apparent. The wisdom evinced in making 
the selections for the ‘‘Required Reading,” in the same man 
ner finds ample vindication. 


ter. One of the class of 1882 writes: ‘‘I was sure [ would 
not like the scientific part of the study, but en the whole I 
have enjoyed it, so far, more than the rest.”” Another of the 
same class says: ‘I have read all of the books, and the 
longer I am in the Circle the better I like it. * * When 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN comes I will begin with increased ir- 
terest.”’> A member of the class of 1883 writes: ‘‘I look for- 
ward to every day with an added interest, and wonder what 
T shall do when the four years are over, if I should live.” 
To this member we say: ‘‘When the four years are over,” 
then will come other years with new lines of study and 
reading that will be entered upon with keener zest and deeper 
enjoyment, asa result of the preparation, by reason of what 
has gone before. A lady member of the class of 1882 
writes: ‘I am ready to begin the coming year of study with 
fresh vigor and joyful zeal. I love it, and it helps instead 
ef hinders my busy hours.” Three sisters, of the class of 
1883, say: ‘*We have pursued the C L. S. C. course one year. 
and find that if more than came up to our expectations, and 
we enter on this, the second year, with renewed vigor.” A 
lady member of the class of 1882 writes: ‘The course of 
reading, even as slowly as I am pursuing it, is invaluable to 
me. It is helping me more than any other one thing in the 
education of my family, and is making my life better and hap- 
pier.”” Another lady says: *‘I know life is worth more to me 
for the little time I get with the readings and the glimpse of 
life beyond the narrow circle by which I am enclosed, and the 
trust and peace is fuller and richer as I get clearer views of 





In illustration. we quote briefly | 


from a few of numerous letters received of a similar eharac- | : . . 
ye | studied as substitutes for the required books ?”’—we are not 
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the ‘Word and works of God.’”’ Another member writes: “I 
cannot estimate the benefit I have already received, and 1 
have but just begun to taste of the good I expect to receive.” 


The C. L. S. C. is not confined to those who read and speak 
the English language. What is called the ‘German Literary 
Chautauqua Society” has been organized as a branch of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, with flattering fu- 
ture prospects. The required books are printed in German. 
Rev. Henry Liebhart, whose address is Cincinnati, Ohio, is at 
the head of this branch, and will furnish special circulars upon 
application. Mr Liebhart writes as follows: “It affords me 
great pleasure to report that the Chautauqua plan is introduc- 
ed among the Germans, and that it has been favorably receiv- 
ed. A meeting of Evangelical ministers, which was held last. 
week, ratified the whole plan without essentialchinges. * **At 
the meeting a German Circle was organized, aid all the min- 
isters present not only joined, but pledged themselves to work 
hara in order to start out with a large number of members. 
Circulars will be forwarded to the Evangelical press and lead- 
ing German ministers. I think we are starting out very well, 
and have no doubt that the plan will work very beneficially 


| among the German population.” 


ee 
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The members were called to order by Dr. Vincent, and the 
conference opened with prayer by Rev. N. I. Rubinkan, of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Vincent spoke as follows: It is good to be here. I 
greet you as members of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle—some of you as members of two years’ standing, . 
seme of you as members for but one year; some of you as 
having completed the course of reading required, some of 
you as being a little behind, some of you as being very far 
behind in the two years’ course of reading. But you are 
all weleome—cordially welcome to this, the centre of our wide- 
sweeping circle. We are not here to conduct examina- 
tions, we are not here to ask of individuals, ‘‘How far have 
you gone in the course of study ? ”’ or, ‘‘ What books have you 


here to ask any question of this kind. All such questions 
may be asked and answered through private correspondence. 
We are hereon common ground—equals—to consult together, 
to bring the results of one or two years’ experience, that those 
who are in authority may receive from that experience some 
direction for the work they are to control in the future. 

As I have said before many times, the whole movement is 
an experiment, and will be modified and adapted as the years. 
pass by, so that after awhile we may come very much nearer 
to perfection than we can now expect to be. 

How many of the class of 1882 are present? I do not mean 
how many have read all the books required in the two years 
that are past, but how many that are enrolled, without any” 
reference to what you have done, as members of the class of 
1882, are present ? Please arise. How many of the class of 
1883? There are not as many of the class of 1883 as of 1882, 
although on the roll they number a thousand more. It will 
be an interesting question as to why there are not more of the 
class of 1883 represented. Those of 1882 know about it. They 
have tried it for two years, and why should not they be here ? 
In 1881 we shall find present a much larger number of the 
class of 1883. 

Now, we shall hold several conferences. We shall not stay 
here more than thirty minutes. We will not undertake to do 


* The first Round Table Conference of the C. L. S. C., held at the 
Hall of Phi'osophy, Chautauqua, Wednesday, August 4th, 1880, at 5 
o’clock. p. m 
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much work, but will take up a question ortwo. First of all, 
I wish to announce that our counselors have been appointed 
since the meetings of last year—the Rev. Dr. William C. 


Wilkinson, professor of sacred rhetoric in the Theological Sem- 
inary of Rochester, representing the Baptist Church; the | 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, representing the Congregational Church, 
one of the editors of the Christian Union; the Rev. Dr. J. 


M. Gibson, at the time of his appointment pastor of the First | 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago; the Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, 


Chancellor of the Syracuse University ; and Rev. Dr. H. W. 


Warren, pastor of the Arch street Methodist Episcopal | 
These are the five counselors to whom | 
I wrote, asking if they were willing to assume the responsi- | 
bilities of the office and decide upon the various books and | 
| echism upon the same paper. 


Church, Philadelphia. 


coursesof study. They gave prompt, affirmative responses. 
They gave fu!l and helpful counsels concerning the whole 
four years’ course. and have been of inestimable value to me 
in whatever work has bven announced for the Cirele. 


books which made quite an impression in England, by a lead- 
ing church in London, and is now pastor of one of the fore- 
most churclies in London, England. Dr. Haven, of Syracuse 
University, was fairly stunned one day in Cincinnati by being 
elected, outside of his thoughts and expectations, one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
you know, shared the same fate. 


[Applause and laughter.] 

Our corresponding secretary, Miss Kate F. Kimball, of 
Plainfield, N. J., has worked diligently and faithfully through 
the year. Our general recording secretary, Mr. Albert M. 
Martin, is present with us. He is not only taking notes of 
what we are doing to-day, but is to have placed in his hands 
all the documents which relate to the inception and develop- 
ment of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, and 


will prepare, ready for distributiun—the good Lord sparing us 
all—in 1882, a littie volume giving the history of the whole 
movement—and shall I promise it ?—a list of the names of 


the graduates of the class of 1882. And I feel in having se- 
cured the services of Mr. Martin in this general work that I 
have rendered a good service to the entire Circle. Of this I 
know better than you, and of this yon will know in the fu- 
ture as well as I know it now. 


Now, there are many questions which have gone into my | 


memoranda, and which will be brought out from time to 
time a! the Round Table sessions of this Circle. 
noon I propose to elicit from you a few of the difficulties 
which you have experienced in connection with the work of 
our Circle— personal difficulties—difficulties which oceur in 


connection with the publication, and price, and sale, and send- | 
ing of ‘he books required—difficulties on the side of the stu- | 


dent’s life—every difficulty that you can think of in connec- 
tion with the plan and work of the Circle. As this requires 
no talk from me I shall give you immediate opportunity to 


state the difficulties; and suppose I limit those difficulties to | 
the plan itself, and not to the personal difficulties you expe- | 
What | 


rience in study ; never mind that, but the plan itself. 
difficulties or objections occur to you? Have no undue mod- 
esty or timidity about stating those difficulties. If they re- 
fleet upon the secretary, or the publishers, or the president, 
talk away! Weare anxious to be right. Better to be right 
than to be president! And we want from your wisdom to be 
wise. Name some of the difficulties or objections to the plan 
of the C. L. 8. C., as worked up to the present time. 

Mr. Martin: Failure to have the books published as an- 
nounced. 

A voice: Failure to receive the examination papers in 
time. We have to go back over our whole work. 

Dr. Vincent: For example, the examination papers in The 
Evidences. In sending out seventeen thousand papers, of 


| than to put it off for three months longer. 


Dr. | 
Gibson was picked up, after having written two powerful | 


Dr. Warren, as | 
It is a fearful thing to be a | 
counselor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. | 
| some one who had read the Biology, and he was raving. 
| [Laughter.] : 





This after- ' 





course some might be lost, but I think I uriderstand the diffi- 
culty to be this: the study is assigned to a given. month 
or three months. You complete the study, but it is three 
months more before you receive the paper, and if you could 
have the memoranda at the close of the three months it would 
be very much easier for you and better for you in every way, 
I quite agree that 
it would be better. I am not sure that I would say that 
it would be better for a lot of children or young people whe 
were doing nothing else than studying, but on the whole it 
would be better for the members of the C. L. 8. C. to receive 
their examination papers earlier. Any other difficulty ? 

A voice: Too many papers in one envelope. 

A voice: The answers to the questions are found in the cat- 


A voice: Too much ‘work required each year. 

A voice: The print too fine in some of the books. 

A voice: More review outlines, asin Chautauqua text books, 
needed. 

A voice: Lack of agreement between the large book and 
the Chautauqua Text Book, as in the case of the Roman His- 
tory. 

Dr. Vincent: I shall have to call Dr. Merivale’s attention 
to that matter, and have him regulate it. [Laughter.] 

A voice: Lack of glossary or dictionary to accompany some 
of our books. 

Dr. Vincent: I received a letter a day or two ago from 


Mr. Holmes: There is a lady here who has made a criti- 
cism, that the work of the second as compared with the work 


| of the first year is less in quality; that in order to satisfy the 
| demands of some people who did not want to read as much as 
| the first year required, the amount required was lessened, and 
| the quality lessened. 


Now the third year, if we understand 
aright, it is proposed that the work shall be still further di- 
luted, and that we shall read selections from THE CHAUTAVW- . 
QUAN rather than from books. 

Dr. Vincent: Briefly stated, the objection is, that the work 
of the second year as compared with the first year is less in 
quality and quantity, andthe plan for the third year threatens 
to make matters even worse. Is there any other difficulty ? 

A voice: The books, some of them, too expensive. 

A voice: Too little space on the examination paper for the 
answers to be written out. 

A voice: Too many small, cheap books. 

A voice : Too many subjects for the year. 

A voice: The publishers charge too much for some of the 
books. 

Dr. Vincent: Let us begin with these difficulties now. 
‘*Failure to have books published as announced.’’ Yes, that is 
a fact in one or two cases. Now, let us have the names of 
the books. The text book on Astronomy, some une says was de- 
layed. The text book on Roman History was delayed. The text 
book on American History; the text book on Biology. Con- 
cerning the books which have been published before the Cir- 
cle was organized, I have only this to say: That the pub- 
lishers had no idea that there would be such a demand. Te 
publish such a book as Green’s Short History, or Merivale’s 
Rome, requires a great deal of time, and when Philips & 
Hunt say to Harper & Bros.,‘‘We want you to send up to- 
morrow one thousand volumes of Merivale,’’ Harper & Bros. 
say to Philips & Hunt, ‘‘Why, we have only about three hua- 
dred volumes of Merivale in stock.” Harper & Bros. are 
already engaged in publishing twenty new books. Every 
press is busy, is engaged. They cannot stop the books that 
have been promised for a given day, and publish an edition of 
Merivale. So they say, ‘‘You must wait ten days, we cannot 
possibly reach this for ten days,”’ and by the time the ten days 
have passed, Philips & Hunt order another thousand, or some 
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Merivale, and: Harper & Bros. wake up some morning to find 
orders for seven thousand volumes of Merivale. What on 
-earth isthe matter ? and then they begin to make inquiry. 


Now, it is impossible for that firm, notwithstanding all their | 


western publisher writes for five hundred, or two hundred of | if the publishers and editor were to look each other in the 


| face, and each say to the other, “‘Thou art the man .” there 


| 
| 
| 
| 


resources, to supply such a sudden demand, and in the case | 


of Green’s Short History, and Merivale’s Rome,the publishers 
were embarrassed by the immense demand that was made so | 


suddenly upon them. 
easy. A publisher has the plates and the paper in the first 
place, they know a thousand copies are ordered, or two thou- 
sand copies are ordered, and they do not care to go out and 


To get another publisher is not always | 


make a bargain with another house; they say we can wait ten | 
| nius and a scholar, and has aptitude in that particular depart- 


days, and they can in that time do the work. But in some 
cases I know where Philips & Hunt have tried to send their 
work out they found every other house busy, and utterly un- 
able to fill the order. 
bility of the demand, there may come a demand for the book, 
but I have not yet found a house willing to give an order in 


When we come to talk about the proba- | 


advance for ten thousand copies, because there was such a | 
| publishers according to his promise. But he required a cer- 


number of names enrolled in the C. L. 8. C., for there are 
many members who ask if they may accept this or that book 
as a substitute. When they say to me: ‘‘Are you sure you can 
sell five thousand copies of Redpath’s History of the United 


States ?”’ I say, ‘‘No, I cannot assure you that you can sell a | 


thousand, because if anybody should ask me if he could take 
anything else as a substitute, I would: say yes, and I cannot 
say that there will be a thousand sold.” 
about six or seven thousand sold, and I don’t know but ten 


There were, I think, | 
| of the Circle to the house that had a few of the most impor- 


thousand, so that the publishers were a little embarrassed, and | 


we must remember that. After a while we shall be able to 


control these matters a little better, and possibly in time, pub- | 


lish our own books. 


Mr. Martin: The trouble is the books prepared especially | 


for the Cirele are not published at the time it is announced 
they will be published. 
selves accordingly. 

Dr. Vincent: That leads us to the books written for the 


If they were we could govern our- | 
| with those cuts until you change two or three of them, be- 


Circle, of which the Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman His- | 


tory is an example. 
for | wrote it myself, or all that friend Holmes did not write. 
He was visiting me and I put him at work on several of its 
pages—tbe best pages in the book. Iam so crowded with 
work, with engagements, with demands upon me in various 
directions, the several papers that I have charge of, the libra- 
ty work of the Sunday-school department of our house, and 
any number of conventions and conferences, and matters of 
that sort that take me away from home, that when I think I 
certainly can get a manuscript ready by a given day, and 
promise it, I generally get it ready, but sometimes I do not; 
for I am compelled to adopt this little rule in regard to men- 
tal effort : I never wili work when I have headache or when I 
am depressed in spirits. The very moment that I tax myself 


so that I feel uncomfor able or irritable i stop ali work and | 


g0 to bed, or go and find some pleasant society in my family 
or elsewhere, and do not work, and a man cannot always tell, 


I take a little blame to myself on that, | es 
| which, though they seemed a little thing to the uninitiated, 





would not be anybody very far out of the way in regard to 
this matter. I suspect that in a great house doing an im- 
mense amount of work, if somebody called for an extra ten 
thousand of something else, they put off our work to fill in 
that special order for the ten thousand. I confess the Biol- 
ogy case has troubled me. I am a little disappo‘nted in the 
matter of the book. It is not the book 1 thought of, or had 
in my 1ind when I proposed it to the writer. It is too much like 
a text book—too much likea school book on the subject of. Bi- 
ology, which might be bought anywhere. It is a good book, I 
believe a reliable book, a scholarly book, for the man is a ge- 


ment. It is a good,sound book, but it is not precisely what I 
dreamed of when I engaged him to write a book on Biology. 
1 made him sign a paper to this effect, Jast June: 

‘The manuscript of this book shall be in the hahds of the 
publishers, Philips & Hunt, on the 10th day of February.” 

I think it was, and the manuscript was in the hands of the 


tain number of engravings and said those engravings might be 
had of this house or that house, and the agent wrote to this 


| house and that house, and they said ‘‘We do not sell our scien- 


tific cuts to other houses,” and there we were stopped. The 
illustrations we expected to buy in five minutes, would require 
five weeks for an engraver to prepare. But the house at once 
went to the work. I wrote a special personal letter in behalf 


tant cuts, and as a matter of personal courtesy, and as a con- 


| tribution to the interest of the Circle, they said they would 


grant me the use of those few cuts. The other cuts had to be 
prepared, and the house that published the book paid out six: 
teen hundred dollars for the preparation of those engravings. 


| We sent proofs to Dr. Wythe, in California, and a telegram 


came back saying, ‘‘Do not for the world publish the book 


cause they are contrary to the idea.”” When the reader of the 
proof came to examine the work, he saw the engraver was not 
a scientific man, and that he had made several false lines 


really would have spoiled the work for literary purposes. 

The pressure was immense on the house, and the agent said 
“we are in aterrible state, but we will do our best.” They 
worked night and day, employed extra men, and did every- 
thing they could to get out that Diology on time, for they 
were just as anxious not to disappuint a member of the Circle, 
as I was anxious they should not. It was to their interest te 
have the book ready in time. The matter of Astronomy I 
have nothing to do with, nor have Philips & Hunt. The man- 
uscript was furnished by Dr. Warren, and the book was pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., and I have no doubt if one of the 
Harpers were here to-day, he could show how difficult it was 
to publish that book. Nobody could have foreseen, when the 
manuscript was in the hands of the publishers the 4th of 


| March, the embarrassment they experienced. 


when he has been working hard six weeks at a stretch and | 
| made too heavy a book, but it is really a handsome book. But 


there remains just ten days more for work to be completed, 
Which, if he were in good condition he would complete. It is 
4 great deal better that he should disappoint five or six thou- 
Sand people than that he should use up his physical system and 
die off. I think the better plan is as has been suggested, to be 
careful about promising these books. That Roman History 
was delayed a few weeks, and it is not for meto stand hereand 
represent Philips & Hunt, the publishers. They have charge 
of the publishing department, and I have charge of the edito- 
tial department, and I should be very sorry to have a represen- 
tative of the house come here and say that the real difficulty 
is with the editor, and I do not like to stand here and say 
the real difficulty is with the publishers, but I really do think 





Again, as t» the Biology; in order to bring those cuts out 
they used the best paper they could get, and I think have 


the Biology that I think of and (which I could not write my- 
self because I do not know enough about Biology to do it.) is 
a book which teaches the phenomenal parts, makes it simple 
and almost like a romance, for that can be written, and not 
like a text book with awful names that frighten you when you 
look at them, and then at the end an appendix with a fright- 
ful array of words to scare little children with at nights, or 
to make people go and consult a dictionary. . 

Mr. Martin: Will coo Cook’s work on Biology be ac- 
cepted as a substitute for Wythe’s ? 

Dr. Vincent: Yes. 

Now our time is up, but I will give you another chapter 
later on about the Chautauqua Library. We will take up the 
second difficulties, and pass through all those difficulties, I 
hope, to-morrow afternoon at fiveo’clock. 
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UTAH AND THE MORMONS.* 


Utah is a country, in its settlements, thatis all length and no 
breadth. The Rocky Mountains, as you are aware, instead of be- 
ing one great peak, areaseries of parallel ranges, running large™ 
ly or mainly from the northwest to the southeast ; several of 
these parallel ranges run across the territory we call Utah. As 
it is out in the very center of our country, the fogs and vapor 
and the clouds that start from the east. pour ont their waters 
upon the plains of Illinois and [owa and do not reach Colorado 
and Utah; nor do the clouds from the Pacific reach this terri- 
tory. consequently it isa dry country. Itis a narrow country 


like Palestine. The settlements and farms are in the neighbor- | 


hood of the streams where they can draw the water out upon 
their farms. 

These settlements extend up and down the valleys through 
the entire length of Utah, a distance of about 400 miles. They 
have sent their settlements up in colonies into Montana and. 
Idaho, and down into the south, a continuous line from Mon 
tana, 700 miles, into Arizona. Then they pushed their settle- 
ments into New Mexico, to the valley of the Rio Grande, and 
then northward 400 miles into Col rado. 

This people is rapidly increasing. They hold the com- 
plete power to-day in Utah, the balance of power in New Mex- 
ico, and will doubtless so»n hold it in Colorido. They are not 
adying out people. Sabbath after Sabbath their preachers 
elaim the fulfillment of prophecy, as they declare unto the 
whole people, that they are soon to overspread the entire 
United States, that their system must prevail, and in due 
time God will destroy the Gentiles and give their beautiful 
eities and farms and homes to the Mormon population. 

They are an aggressive, a growing people, and utterly alien 
and foreign to us, to our government and institutions, customs 
and traditions. They are as much foreign population as if we 
should take 150,000 Russians, with the Emperor of- Russia at 
their head, and place themin the centre of this country. They 
ewe no allegiance whatever to the government at Washington, 
nor to our flag. It is true the President at Washington ap- 
points a Governor of Utah, and other officers, but they are 
mere figure-heads. They have not a particle of power in 
Utah. You can’t enforce a single United States law in Utah 
to-day, if the Mormon Church decrees that the law shall not 
be enforced. The real head of that empire in the centre of 








eur Republic is John Taylor, a despot with greater power | 


than the Sultan,or the Emperor of Russia; holding power that 
the President of the United States does not hold, the power 


of life and death; without any council except the councilors | 


he chooses to gather around him. His word is the law all 
around that country, over and above all other law, and the 
laws of the United States. 

This is a wonderfully compact organization. 
taken their country and divided it into 20 districts, which 
they call States, perhaps corresponding to the 20 counties the 
government may have divided Utah into. Then they have 
240 stakes, each stake being a centre of religious influence, 
and over these they have placed the bishops. The president 
is called prophet, and revelator and seer of the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints of Jesus upon the earth. They give him 


patriarchs, and 240 bishops. Each bishop has his councilor, 
his quorum of 20, his set of under officers. 

Nearly every adult man connected with the Mormon Church 
has an office. I will read their own record: 
eouncilors ; 30 patriarchs; 240 bishops; 4,260 senators; 3,421 
high priests—the people of Israel had only one high priest but 
the Mormons can’t do without 3,421—then 9,651 elders; 1,347 
priests ; 1,515 teachers; 2,979 deacons; or in other words, the 


11 apostles; 3 | 


| land. Brigham Young, before his death, received a revele 
| tion that the church should hold everything in common. Tit 


| effect of it was this: 
They have | 


Mormon Church has 25,000 officers, out of a membership of 
50,000 people, and if we willadmitthat more than half of them 
are women, I don’t see how they hold the offices. These 
officers are all dependent for their positions upon the will of 
John Taylor. ‘Twice a year they go through the form of ap 
election. A man standsin the pulpit and proposes a name 
for election, and they are required to hold up their hands and 
vote. If any one does not hold up his hand he is immediately 
excommunicated: from the Church. These elections are 
usually pre-arranged affairs, the tickets made up before 
hand, and the same men are re-elected from year to year. 

They control the telegraph system of Utah. From John 
Taylor’s private room, which is the head telegraph office of 
Utah, from his house and office, wires extend to the houses of 
each bishop of these 240 stakes of Zion. He has but to touch 
the keys of the instrument and a message is flashed at once to 
the 240 bishops; they can immediately summon their quorum 
of 20. and within an hour that message can be in every house 
hold in Utah. He can communicate a message to every 
member of his church quicker than the Methodists, the 
Presbyterians, or any other denomination in this land can get 
a message to their people. This can not he effected with the 
entire church organization in one week or one month. They 
have brought the entire political system under this one man 
power. Ifthe United States Attorney wants a certain wit 
ness, or desires to have a man arrested, he has to use John 
Taylor’s telegraph. If they think it is proper they will allow 
the dispatch to go, otherwise the dispatch does not go, it is 
mutilated. or in some way it fails to reach its purpose. The 
Mormon Church is quicker than the telegraph; at least the 
telegraph in the hands of the United States Attorney. 

They have brought the entire commercial system under this 
one man power. They have their Zion’s cooperative mercan 
tile institutions, and if a Mormon wants to establish a stor 
he is compelled to purchase from this head store of the Mor. 
mon Church. Everything goes through this store. The 
people are commanded always to patronize these stores. 
They hold the whole trade of the country: all their mant- 
factories, every railroad—the Union Pacifie at its westem 
end was carried on through Mormon work and Mormon it- 
fluence, and more or less caters to the Mormon power, so much 
so that when one of the danghters of one of the Mormon 
officials of the church. after grat pains. escaped to the rail 
road. penniless, she was put off the cars by the conductor, 
when on her way to freedom, because she had not the mone 
with which to pay her way, and the official dreaded the vem 
geance of her Murmon father. 

They have tried to lay their hands on all the property of thal 





If a min had 160 acres of land that he 
received a government title for, he was required to deed tha 
tothe Order of Enoch. If he had 500 sheep he deeded thei 
tothe Order of Enoch. They own all the irrigation ditchesd 
that country. This revelation was to hold the people in th 
power of the Mormon Church. By its operation if a mal 
wanted to apostatize and leave the Church he could not ta 

his land; it was in the Order of Enoch; he could not take bi 


| sheep, for they were in the Order of Enoch; he could not 
two councilors. , Then they have the twelve apostles, thirty | 


*A lecture delivered at Chautauqua, in August, 1880, The name of 


the lecturer is wit*held by request, -Ep, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


| elevating Joseph Smith, a mere man, above the ‘‘King ° 


water upon his fields; his wheat fields and corn fields we 
blighted and dried up for the want of water; the water Dé 
longed to the Church. Thus thousands are held in slavery “ 
that power and do not dare to apostatize, although they have 
lost all reverence for it, because the owning of large farms ® 
depending upon their continuing in the Church. 

Their religion is a pantheism. They have hundreds‘ 
gods. Their order of gods is very much like this: their hig! 
est they call Elohim ; the second, Jehovah ; the third, Jose 
Smith; the fourth, Jesus Christ; the fifth, Brigham Youné 
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kings and Lord of lords.” The mass of them are largely ig- 
norant, fanatical people. They have gathered the peculiar 
temperaments out of all the European nationalities, and out 
ef portions of the.United States into one place. Take such a 
peculiar people and place in their hands one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Mormon church, that the lowest as well asthe 
highest can have direct revelations from God, and you will 
readily see into what monstrosities they would run a religious 
system. This order and succession of gods, each ruling over 
aworld by himself, each having a plurality of wives in the other 
world, is one of the leading points in their doctrine. They con- 
stantly prove their doctrine to their own satisfaction, that, for 
instance, Martha and Mary were wives of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I heard Orson Hyde sayin a sermon that the Lord 
Jesus Christ was even now at the north pole with the lost ten 
tribes of Israel, and that they would come down and sweep us 
Gentiles out of existence. They believe, or pretend to be- 
lieve, in their doctrines just as firmly as they do in the Old and 
New Testaments. When Dr. Newman was preaching in Salt 
Lake City, they said: We believe al] that youdo, but you have 
not got along as far as we have. We have all the light they 
had 1800 years ago, and the additional light that God has com. 
municated to us during these past years. 

Among their cardinal doctrines is baptism for the dead. In 
tteir sympathy they go back to their forefathers who died be- 
fore the finding of the plates by Joseph Smith, and the new 
revelation that God has given them, as they claim. 

The costly temples they build are not for worship, but for 
the establishment of their religious rites, such as baptism for 
the dead, and special marriage. One of their apostles, Mr. 
Snow, a gray-headed old man, told me withall gravity that he 
sympathized with President Lincoln and General Grant, and 
during the last week he had been baptized for both of them, 
and they were saved now, although they would not acknowl- 
edge it themselves. 

They also believe in blood atonement—and blood atone- 
ment is still a living doctiine among them, though not so 
much practiced as it was fifteen or twenty years ago —that is, 
if any person is in danger of apostatizing from the Mormon 
Church, that it is not only the privilege but the duty of some 
friend to take that person’s life before he apostatizes, in order 
to save his soul, as it is more valuable than the life of the body. 
A prominent Mormon official, speaking with another, said 
that the very stuff to make the highest officers of the Mormon 
Church were nien who feared neither God, man, nor the devil. 
If you can find a desperado. that is the stuff out of which to 
make a true Mormon missionary and priest. 

Brigham Young, in his lifetime, again and again declared to 
the women, ‘‘If you hear your husband hallooing murder in 
the streets at night, as you value your soul, don’t put your 
head out of the window; if he goes out and never returns, as 
you value your soul, don’t inquire what has become of him. 
It is the will of God that he should disappear.’’ In other words, 
he is a marked man; he is put out of the way quietly and 
hever appears again in his accustomed place of business. 


In one of our mission schools the children of a farmer were 
accustomed to run away from home and attend the Presby- 
terian day-schools. You hear of children playing truant to 
get away from school in this country, but these children play- 
ed truant to attend school. There is no family government 
there; the father pays no attention to the children, and the 
mother, with her many cares, has no time to give to them; 
80 they run the streets, and if they only return at bed time no 
questions are asked as to where they have been. This father 
heard that his children were attending our Presbyterian 
School, and one morning he called them up and gave them a 
solemn reprimand, telling them the danger they were running 
in attending that school, and that if they persisted he would 
have to cut their throats; and such was the fanaticism of the 











man that I do not think he would have hesitated a moment to 
cut the throats of his own children. 

This blood atonem: nt is not a doctrine of the past among 
them; it is only the more secretly carried On, and a year does 
not pass that persons do not disappear in Utah, and their fate: 
will never be known untilthe day of the great judgment. 

The most prominent doctrine is polygamy. Just see tlie 
adroitness of this Mormon Church, and the power they hold 
over men and women! They make the women not only their 
slaves, but their willing slaves by appealing to the religious: 
nature of woman. Howdothey do it? One cardinal doc- 
trine of the Mormon Church is that no woman can be saved 
who is not married; consequently, though there may be a 
scarcity of men in her section, she must become attached to 
some man in order to save her soul. 

Another doctrine is that her position in the next life will de- 
pend upon the number of children she has in this life. You 
have heard something of the condition of women in other 
lands at various times, and I venture to say that there is no 
other land in all this wide world where woman is brutalized 
to the extent that she is brutalized in Utah, in the centre of 


| this country, in the harems of the: United States, where a man: 








takes a plurality of women, not because he has wealth to sup- 
port them, but oftentimes that they may support him. 

Orson Hyde, preaching in the hearing of one of our mis- 
sionaries, seeing a number of young men in his audience, 
stopped in the midst of his sermon and said something like 
this: [ see before me here a number of young men that are 
not married. I tell you young men you are in the danger of 
hell. I command you by the authority of Almighty God that 
you marry some of these girls and make them support you. 
And there is the degradation of your sex. Christian womén, 
in your own land; making them support themselves, their 
children and a brutal, lazy husband. 


You that have merely crossed through Utah on a western trip 
have seen but little of Mormonism. If you want to see Mor- 
monism in its real state you must go inte the back settlements 
in the interior. There you will see it with all its vileness and 
defiiement. I have seen in Salt Lake City a gray grandmoth- 
er. a mother, and her two blooming daughters, wives of the 
same man! I can take you intoa home where husband and 
wife are brother and sister, the children of the same mother. 
I can take you into one home at least in Utah where the fath- 
er has children by his own daughter, who is numbered among 
his wives. ; 

I think the large mass of the Mormon people have bettered’ 
their worldly condition so far as worldly comfcrts are concern- 
ed. You can go into some of the homes of Utah and find 
palatial residences; but with all this there is no land in which 
so great degradation has come upon woman. And yet they 
tell meall over this land there is nothing in home missions to 
touch woman’s heart, ncthing to fire her enthusiasm, and’ 
nothing to appeal to her sympathies on behalf of her sex! If 
you can fiud a more degraded condition for woman I don’t 
want to hear of it. Oh! that isa woman’s hell, as has some-° 
times been said, which comes between a wife and her hus- 
band’s love. Can you tell me, can you even imagine, Chris-- 
tian women, how intensely must burn the fires of hate and 
jealousy in the hearts of those poor women? Ignorant in- 
deed many of them are, yet with a true instinct of woman- 
hood to value their husband’s love more than life and earthly” 
possessions. It not only burns out love—you would expect 
that ; it not only burns out comfort—you would expect that ;- 
but, in many instances, all hope and aspiration, almost life it- . 
self, and changes a human being into a frenzied maniac. 
Those of you who have been in the tabernacle in Salt Lake: 
City could not fail to notice the blank, almost idiotic expres- 
sion of the countenances of the women. You can go into a. 
thousand homes and see a woman, a first wife, rocking to and 
fro in the great arm chair, from morning till night, month 
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after month, and year after year, reason crushed out, hop- 
ing and waiting for that release death only can bring. You 
can go through the towns and they will point you out house 
after house where some first or elder wife has committed 
suicide to escape the degradation of her condition. You can 
go through certain sections and they will point you out some 
valley where some poor woman attempting her escape has 
been shot down. We talk about liberty in this Jand of ours. 
That simply means liberty for everybody but the oppressed 
women in the interior of Utah, for whom there is very little 
liberty. They can go out of their houses when they want to; 
they can visit their neighbors ; possibly they may go from one 
village to another; but let them attempt to escape, and they 
are pursued by the Danites and shot down like wolves. There 
is no liberty for women in Utah outside of the railroad towns. 
Their bones ‘to-day whiten almost every township in the 
territory, where they have been taken while attempting to es- 
cape from their condition. 

What is to be the end of these things? What can be done 
for them? There are simply two alternatives before the 
American people; you can choose just which horn of the di- 
lemma you please, either a new rebellion, or the introduction 
of Christian schools and Christian churches. We have the 





has been generally laughed at, but it is every day preached te 
them from their pulpits, and they are, in their interior coun. 
ties and villages, every season drilling their native militia, 
preparatory to an outbreak if the government should attempt 
to coerce them, as they say, in their religous views. Then 
remember the power of fanaticism upon a people; the power 
that drove Mahomet and his followers across Asia far into 
Europe; that made one man a thousand ; and that those peo. 
ple are taught that whoever dies in battle will be taken to the 
very Paradise of Heaven, to enjoy every sensual delight that 
his brutal nature can desire. This 150,000 will be equivalent 
to many thousands, as they fight as they believe, for religion 
and home. 

We may withhold our money; we may keep our children 
from missionary effort ; but the day is surely coming, if we do, 
in which Goi will take our property from us; when the war 
tocsin sounding upon us will take our choicest sons, and their 
bleeding bodies will strew those valleys of Utah; God will 
take our fathers and miny of them will lay down their lives 
upon those battle fields ; God will take a costly reckoning out 
of the American Church if they choose to neglect the evan- 


| gelization of the Mormon people and allow the rebellion te 


same difficulties in making a break in the Mormon Church | 
that Dr. Butler so aptly described with regard to New Mexico | 
| population of 2,000 people, where there has been a Protestant 


—a great difficulty to get places in which to hold or establish 


schools, or to procure any property. or get boarding places for | 


our teachers. One of the first ministers who went into that 
country says that the people were commanded by Brigham 
Young not to give him anything to eat, not to speak to him, 


come to a head. 
The other great remedy is to double and increase a hun- 
dred fold your christian schools and teachers. In a large 


school for three years, not a sinzle Mormon girl has gone into 
polygamy. Not that those girls have attended that school in 


| any large number, but an influence has gone out from it, and 


they have begun to feel that it is not the proper thing to do, 


or allow him to enter their houses; and at a large meeting | Their pride goes up, and while efforts are made to compe 


held by Brigham Young and their apostles, that entire popu- 
lation, men, women and children, were required to be re-bap- 
tized for the sin of allowing a Gentile teacher to stay in their 
midst, and were commanded at the very earliest opportunity 
to put him out of the way; so that very soon after that at- 
tempts were made to assassinate him. He was; forbidden to 


preach in their villages, but he then and there concluded to | 


make a test of it for all that might follow him. He put up a 
notice that he would preach at a certain time. The bishop 
tore itdown. He again put up the notice, and told the bishop 


| 
| 
| 


that he demanded the rights of an American citizen, and he | 


would preach. The bishop said he would not be answerable 
for what might oecur. 
side and outside the house. The bishop was there and the 
mayor of the city. Mr. Macmillan waited upon both, and 


Of course there was a big crowd in- | 


| make them dissatisfied with their condition. 


very kindly and cordially and earnestly asked them to come | 


upon the platform with him, but they declined. Marching 
upon the platform he brought out his Bible, and then drew 
out his revolver and laid it on the Bible. He gave outa 
hymn, but no onejoined him in singing it. Then he offered 
a prayer, and he says he never prayed so earnestly as he did 
for tha‘ people that night, all the time thinking that a mob, 
drunk for that purpose, would come and take his life. 
tended, if they should disturb him, to point his revolver at 
the head of the Mormon bishop and threaten to shoot him un- 
less the m»b could be restrained. 
services without interruption. 

We have in that country in the Congregational denomina- 
tion two ministers, one church organization, 13 schools and 
500 scholars; in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 5 ministers, 
6 church organizations, 14 schools, 22 teachers, and 5 school 
buildings; in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 6 ministers, 7 
ehurch organizations, 5 schools, 7 teachers, 350 Mormon 
children, and 7 buildings; Presbyterian, 1@ ministers, ‘10 
church organizations, 13 schools, 18 teachers, 990 Mormon 
children, 9 church buildings. 

The question comes before the American people whether 
they will have another rebellion or increase these schools. 
know the idea of the Mormon church going intoa rebellion 


them to adopt polygamy, and probably some of tiem have lost 
their lives in resisting, I have not heard of one Mormon girl 
who has gone into polygamy. If you can place a Protestant 
school in every village of Mormondom you will solve that 
problem in a few years; and there is no law against your 
doing this; Congress will not interfere ; the courts will not 
interfere. 

I plead with you, christian women, to go to your homes, to 
your preachers, and your churches, and Woman’s Missionary 
Societies, and prayer meetings, and bring up the condition of 
these fifty or sixty thousand Mormon women that can only be 
reached by Christian women teachers—a work that men can- 
not do. You all recognize that Mormon men will not allow 
a Protestant minister to go and talk with their wives and 
The Protestant 
minister is barred out of their homes; it is only the Christian 
lady teacher who can effect anything, and she gains her 
power through the children. They love their teacher—they 
never know much love at home because there they are kicked 


| about and abused, but the warm hearted woman who teaches 
| the school and gathers their hearts into her own heart, which 


He in- | 


But he went through his | 


a 


overflows with sympathy and love for them—they tell 
mother what a wonderful woman that teacher is, and they 
plead with mother: ‘“‘Can’t I ask the teacher home with me 
to tea?” Cortsent is given. The child’s heart is won, and 
through it the mother’s is drawn. By and by, a great trial 
comes to the woman; it may be another wife is brought in by 
her husband. or news of the loss of her mother in the old 
; country. She cannot go to the preachers of her own church 
| for comfort and sympathy, and thinking of that teacher whe 
| has gained her child’s love, she sends an invitation to her t 
come to tea. The teacher comes and the mother takes her 
into her back bed-room ; the shutters are shut, the blind put 
down, the door locked and a cloth put over the key-hole, for 
such is the espionage of that country that the utmost secrecy 
| seldom eludes the argus-eyed vigilance of the Church. 
| The poor mother pours out the sorrows of her heart, and 
this Christian woman goes upon her knees and lays her s0- 
| rows before the throne of grace, and perhaps the first light 
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of the Gospel comes into her heart, and soon she is a saved 
woman. But even when they are won they cannot escape 


from polygamy ; they are still bound down, with no hope of | 


release till death comes. 

But what of those thirty or forty thousand girls just coming 
up to womanhood, that have not yet entered polygamy ? 
Those girls can be saved; and yet if the Church continues 
long indifferent, as in the past, just as surely as month suc- 
eeeds month, and year succeeds year, those girls are going 
into polygamy to be blighted for time and for eternity! Oh! 
Christian women, as you look at the faces of your own fair, 


LAO-TSE. 


| 





tion. He was connected with official duties in Tcheou, when 
unable to correct corrupt practices he withdrew, he held one 
interview with Confucius, he performed one journey to the 


west—this is all we know of his life and even these morsels of ° 
| information are not without question. 


He had no school of 
followers, he stood alone, he spoke to the few. His doctrines 
were too lofty and original for the many. 

-He seems to have had predecessors in the same line of saint-~ 
ly transcendental thought. He quotes their sayings His 


, work, the Tao-te-king, “‘Book of the Way and of Virtue,” (Ju. 


innocent daughters, just budding into womanhood, let me | 


plead with yon for the daughters of your own people, that you 
goand wrestle with God in behalf of these perishing women 
of your own land. [Applause.] 


LAO-TSE. 


lien’s translation), is aclassic, lofty in its tone, vital in its is- 
sues, wonderfulin its spirit, unique in its compactness, deep, 
in its philosophy and wisdom. The Tao-sse religion has de. 
generated sadly from theteachings of Lao-tse. Astrologers, 


| diviners, spiritists, find no encouragement in the Tao-te- king 


Great men live to be misunderstood. They are not popular | 


men. Popular men stand on our own level, or at least, but lit- 
ile above us. We can see them, we can understand them. They 


| ernment, liberty. 


speak and act most naturally, just as we feel that we and 


everybody might and ought to speak and act. We appreciate 
them, we have ownership in them, we rejoice in them, we love 
them. Great men are original and new. 
us. They jostle us, they drag us from our old fixtures. 
resent, and fight. We cannot estimate original men. 
have no yardstick with which to take their lengthand breadth 


We 


They stand above | 


and the religion of ancient Taoism. 

Iam not convinced that Lao-tse was a pessimist, or quietist, 
or au enemy to civil government. He is too earnest, practi-. 
cal, and hopeful. He praised self-sacrifice; loved simplicity 
and spontaneity in education and government ; despised much, 
machinery: believed in self-mastery, self-reliance, self-gov-. 
Inward peace of the soul was to him bet- 
ter than apparent peace; being better than doing; silence. 
better than impotent, open-mouthed decluiming. He believed 
in the power of the invisible, impalpable, the modest, retiring, 
unasserted power of truth, righteousness and virtue. Tov be. 


| strong, we must serve. 


We | 


The Tao is the ‘Right Way,” the **Mother of All Beings,’ 


| the “Beginning and Ground of Heaven and Earth,” the sub- 


and height and depth. They live in some new dimension of | 
| “The Tao of the saint is in claiming no greatness, and so, 


thought. They range the immensities. 


“For great men, let him who would know such, pray that | 


he may see them daily face to face; for in the dim distance, 


and by the eye of the imagination, our vision, do what we | 
| in tender regard for the freedom of others, intermeddling on- 
, ly to open, never to close or clog,their path. He renders good 


may, will be too imperfect. How pale, thin, ineffectual do 
tue great figures we would fain summon from history rise. be- 
fore us! Scarcely as palpable men does our utmost effort 


body them forth; oftenest only like Ossian’s ghosts, in hazy | 
twilight, with ‘Stars dim twinkling through their forms.’ | 
Our Socrates, our Luther, after all that we have talked and , 


argued of them, are to most of us quite invisible; the Sage of 
Athens, the Monk of Eis'eben ; not persons, but titles. Yet 
such men, far more than the Alps or Coliseums, are the true 


| the world. 


stance of the Universe, providential care, universal love. 


achieving greatness; in ruling men by love and service; in 
simplicity and oneness with himself; in the self-knowledge 
and self-reliance that have learned to trust the invisible laws; 


for evil, and regards wrong-doers as placed in his safe-keep 
ing. With his own lot and sphere he stands in right accord. 
His witness is the universal inhis own being and its relations ; 
it is iaw and love in their widest significance as the crder of 
His ussurance of immortality comes from know- 
ing what is imperishable; from fulfilling the purposes of liv- 


‘ing; from returning, childlike, to the way which is life.’”— 


world-wonders, which it concerns us to behold clearly, and | 


imprint forever on our remembrance. 
fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of mankind; they stand 
as heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses of what has been, 


Great men are the | 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, CHINA, P. 870, 
Lao-tse would recall the over-governed and over-taught peo- . 


| ple to personal freedom and virtue, spontaneous loyalty to 


prophetic tokens of what may still be, the revealed, embodied | 
possibilities of human nature; which greatness he who has | 
hever seen, or rationally conceived of, and with his whole | 


heart passionately loved and reverenced, is himself forever 


doomed to belittle.’"—CARLYLE MISCELLANIES, VOL. III, | 


P, 66, EssAY ON SCHILLER. 
world of ideas. He is alone. 
eral generations, and the book begins to be interpreted. 
isa real man, he talks with the soul of things, he has clear 


He 1s a book of prophecy ; sev- 


The great man lives in another | 


He | 


truth and obedience to duty, and self-sacrifice for the com- 
men good, and the issue in the reign of universal law and 
love. 

It need not be a matter of wonder that in attempting this 
impossible task he used words which have made sad havoc 
with what I understand to have been his real principles. Tao, 
concerning which Lao-tse discourses, is a vast depth, still 
and pure, before all beings, before Shangte—God—root of 
heaven and earth. We see it not; hear it not ; touch it not; 


| yet know it, perceive it, embrace it—it is past finding out. 


ideas, he isa bright soul, but the crowd, the rabble, even the | 
intellectual rabble cannot encompass him, cannot sound his | 


depths. They call him a mystic, a dreamer, an abstraction 


| substance. 


ist, a transcendental speculator ; or more frequently they «af- | 


fect xot to be aware of his presence in the world. Let us set- 


tle it once for all that the great man is not a sham. he is not | 


ahumbug. He is worthy of our acquaintance. 


He will not | 


talk to us supreme foolishness but sound sense, if we be able | 


to understand. 

Few great men have been less understood than Lao.tse, the 
Chinese philosopher, the contemporary of Confucius. Most 
Opposite views have been held in regard to the real nature of 
his philosophical and religious teachings. 

Of the personal life of Lao-tse, we have almost no informa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘“‘Impalpable, yet containing the forms of things: impenetra- 
ble, yet the abode of beings; dark, yet within itself aspiritual 
And this substance is truth, and its witness sure’’ 
—immaterial, unchangeable, all-pervading, unwearied, name- 
less, the source of all Jaw, loving and supporting all beings, 
working withouteffort, governing without restraint, mother 
of all, refuge of all, treasure of the good, redeemer of the 
wicked, while having no favorites, specially bounteous to the 
good. ‘*When Tao comes forth from the mouth, it hath no 
savor ; neither satisfies it the eye nor ear ; but of its resources 
there shall be found no end. Striving not, it is master; 
speaking not, it is answered; calling not, men come to it of 
themselves; patient and slow, but its plan is wisdom; its net 
has wide meshes, but naught escapes it.’’ 
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Man teaches by life, not by words. Although fulfilling 
virtue, he claims no praise. 
alted ; he shines by native brightness. The substance is bet- 
ter than the show, the fruit better than the flower. Strive 
not, and overcome; serve, and be master. Few attain the 
power of silent teaching and the might of quietness. 
true man is not seltish, but helpful. To know oneself is the 
best knowledge, the one who masters himself is a hero. Con- 
tentment is riches. 
world, to know the right way. Depend not on much learn- 
ing. Vast is the gulf between good and evil. Be inaccessi 
ble to bribes and all unworthy influences. Respect yourself 
and your calling. Display not your jewels to the vulgar. 
Yourself is of more value than your possessions. Become a 
child and you will become aman. Harmony with self is pow- 
er. Harmony with Tao is everlasting life. Three treasures 
are compassion, frugality, humility. Do good to the evil as 
well as to the good = Virtue isan armor to the good. Faith- 
ful words are not fine words. Bless, not harm; act, not 
strive. 

The best ruler governs by greatness of mind. The yielding 
is the strong. Be sparing in praise of the wise. Envy not. 
Rule by humility, service and love. Parade not your knowl- 
edge and smartness. Rule by letting alone. Have few regu- 
lations, few munitions of war, few gewgaws, few penalties. 
Too many pet schemes, too much supervision—this is a calam- 
ity. ‘To wear fine clothes, and carry sharp swords, and be 
filled with eating and drinking, and to heap up riches—that I 
call splendid robbery.’’ Famine follows on the heels of war. 

Such are some of the wise sayings of the Tao-te-king. They 
are certainly worthy of a place in literature. Five transla- 
tions have revealed them to the modern world. At the re2 
vival of learning in China, the Tao-te-king attracted great at- 
tention. It was studied by great philosophers, and had many 
commentators. The Tao—Supreme Reason, Universal Soul, 
Eternal Idea, Nameless Void, Mother of Being, 
Way, or whatever may better express the meaning—is a 
worthy theme for the most earnest contemplation and pro- 
foundest study of the world’s greatest minds. 

The Taoists have produced many mythologies and legends, 
many rationalistic and heretic philosophies an religions, 
many Visionary alchemies and astrologies,—ali this because of 
the freedom of Tao and its influence in favor of independent 
and spontaneous development. We find also, in all ages of 
development of this religion, great thinkers and great teachers 


of dynasties—it has maintained an honorable place as the | 


rival of Buddhism and Confucianism in China. The Taoists 
worship the God of literature, and many medical divinities 
have arisen from this school. By the study of plants they 
have added much to medical knowledge. Among their wild 
theories is the theory that men are formed by chemical forces, 
and yet they often powerfully oppose Chinese materialism. 
They make extravagant demands upon historic credulity in 
declaring the antiquity and influence of their doctrines. 
Their occult speculations are marked by reverence and deep 
spiritual perception. They feed the imagination as is done 
by no other Chinese school. The Tao-te-king teaches of 
Tao—the Supreme Reason, or by whatever terms it may be 
better translated—as the basis of the world, and human na- 
ture as the spiritual manifestation of Tao. The importance 
of this high theme has commanded the earnest thought of 
eminent men of all later Chinese culture. While we may 
plead for the practical character of the main teachings and 
spirit of Lao-tse, yet simple passages of an abstract and 
quietist tendency may have given .the first impulse to some 
later fanatical developments. 

The Tao-saints, hence, were meditative and yet awake to 
the demands of their times. Their independent, simple, and 
pure lives gave them great moral authority. 

The wild extravagancies— searching for something to main- 


By humbling himself, he is ex- | 


The | 


One need not leave himself to know the | 
| Tao-te-king. 
traced back no further than the tenth or twelfth century, 


Righteous | 


| tain imperishable youth, vegetable and metallic occult virtues 


which bring perfect and everlasting happiness, exorcisms 
and spells,—these vagaries are diseases npon the system of 
the Tao-te-king, and yet diseases rendered easy if not invited 
by the importance given to invisible and hidden laws, still. 
ness, silence and power over spiritual death; the Tao te-king 
itself must have been elevating in its tendencies. 

The Kan-ing pien, ‘‘Book of Rewards and Punishments,” 
presents pure moral teachings worthy of a place beside the 
It has been ascribed to Lao-tse, yet can be 


According to the teachings of this book, or rather the com. 
mentaries thereon, various spirits, good and evil, attend the 
life of men, recording all their deeds and reporting the -same 
from time to time to the court of Heaven. At his birth aa 
account is opened with each man.: He is credited with a cer. 
tain number of years, and certain temporal blessings. When- 
ever he commits an evil deed, days and blessings are subtrac- 
ted from his life in proportion to the magnitude of his crime; 
whenever he does a good deed, similar additions are made, 
Long life and government office are the great rewards of 
virtue. The moral precepts of the text are most pure. 

Do not tread a crooked path. Do not deceive in the secrecy 
of your house. Perform virtuous actions. Real virtue be- 
longs to the thoughts and intentions. Be kind tv animals, 
Practice filial piety : love your younger brothers, respect your 
elders. Rectify your own heart, and then you can help 
others. Pity the orphan, have compassion upon widows. 
Respect the aged, cherish the young. Do not injure even in- 
sects, plants and trees. Bear with the misfortunes o others. 
Rejoice in the prosperity of others. Help those in danger. 
Be not proud of your own superiority. Yield much, grasp lit- 
tle. Be not offended at an affront. Do good without expecting 
a reward. Give without showing regret. 

It is a crime to think contrary to justice, to act contrary to 
reason ; to injure good men secretly; to profit by the ignor- 
ance Of men in order to deceive them; to divulge the faults of 
p.rents; to ascribe one’s own évil deeds to others; to flatter 
superiors ; not to recognize favors received ; to praise those 
not deserving ; to punish the innocent; to seek the places of 
others; to recognize faults and not correct them; to know 
What is good and not do it; to frighten sleeping birds, kill those 
who have young, or wantonly break the eggs; to desire that 
which belongs to others; tu expose men tu danger in order to 
piace self in safety ; to seek one’s own advantage at the ex- 
pense of others ; to give bad goods*in exchange for good; to 
abandon public good from private motives ; to conceal the 
good qualities of others; to reveal the seerets of others; to 
destroy seeds ; to take advantage of power to do violence or 
oppression ; to cause suffering to men, or animals; to injure 
the property of others ; to open the dykes of rivers, or set fires; 
te injure the instruments of labor of others; to wish that 
others may lose their property; to see the beauty of others 


and secretly desire to possess them; to desire the death. of 
those to whom one owes money; to turn the physical infirmi- 


ties of others into ridicule ; to place obstacles in the way of 
the advancement of the worthy ; to demand what is not due, 
io obtain advancement by fraud; 


to abandon oneself en- 


or take anything by force; 
to estimate good and evil unjustly; 
tirely to ease and enjoyment; to murmur against Heaven, 
aud criminate other men: to rail against wind and rain; to 
cause quarrels between others; to enter foolishly into the 
company of the wicked; to disobey father and mother; to 
speak otherwise than one thinks; to live in yoluptuousess4 
to accomplish one’s ends at all hazards; to have a pleasant 
countenance in order to conceal a wicked heart; to cause 
others to eat adulterated food; to teach false doctrines ; to 
use light weights and short measures ; to deceive in regard to 
quality of merchandise ; to receive too great profits; to love 


| wine; to be insincere; to live unhappily with one’s wife; to 
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love display ; to be jealous and envious; to despise the souls 
of ancestors ; to resist the orders of superiors; to make any- 
thing which is not useful; to conceal a double heart; to use 
jmprecations against oneself or others; to make much of 
things clandestine and extraordinary ; to borrow and not re- 
turn; to receive bribes; to show disrespect to teachers ; to re- 
sent injury; to ridicule saints and sages; to mock at spirits; 
to call Heaven and Earth to witness in behalf of crime. 

In these admirable precepts we discover several important 
truths which lie at the basis of all true religious thought ; 
the consciousness of moral freedom, the necessity of perfect 
allegiance to right, and that conduct brings its own reward. 
Confucius was a sage who taught practical wisdom. Lao-tse 
was a philosopher who taught practical morality. Lao-tse 
like Confucius, quoted the ancients, yet was not bound to 
them. The stars in his sky shone before him and beckoned 
on. He would unsettle the foundations of reliance upon au- 
thority and severe conservatism, and govern by leading to 
spontaneous obedience. He depended upon unseen, spiritual 
forces, and upon man’s suppo-ed natural instinet for rigi tand 
truth. Let man alone, or teach by indirect, quiet, though 
earnest life, and he will be a good citizen, a good friend, a 
good father. 

We must not be too ready to pronounce the Tao-sse astray 
iu holding that good and evil deeds meet with arithmetical 





rewards and punishments in this life; loss or addition of days | 


ofexistence, or official and temporal b!essings. 


As far as | 


health and length of life, and those blessings thatdepend upon | 
them are concerned, we are persuaded that they are increased | 


by virtue; that is, the virtuous man, other things being equal, 


will live longer and happier than as though he were vicious. | 


Notwithstanding, Mr. Jvhnson, in ‘‘Oriental Religions,”’ 


makes merry at the idea, we cannot but believe that if he had | 
thought more deeply upon the subject he would have seen that | 
it is the inquestionable deliverance of philosophy, science, | 


common sense, observation, and experience—especially is this 


clearly the case when we consider the scientific man as in a | 
sense the product of the generations which have preceded | 


him. 
calculate and apply their laws so as to exactly balance all ac- 
counts of all men in this life. Remembering that life is ever- 
lasting, we have no difficulty with the problem. The Tao-sse 
were right in teaching that virtue must be rewarded and vice 
must be punished. 

All honor to Lao-tse and other sages and religious reform 
ers of antiquity. They had a work to do and did their work 
well. The present generation is coming to an appreciation of 
these great men of old. Their writings and teachings are be- 
ing translated, published, and studied. The world is betier 
because they lived. We recognize them as voices in this 
world’s moral wilderness preparing the way of their Lord and 
our Lord. 


There are cases in which eccentricity requires more than an 
apology—a rebuke. Those peculiarities which cause people to 
become a nuisance or an injury to other people, such as un- 
punctuality as to time, neslect or inaccuracy in business mat 
ters, and all those minor necessities or courtesies 0: life which 


The mistake the Tao-sse made was in endeavoring to | 


| Stature. 
| (b) The Emim, east of the Dead Sea. 


make it smooth an:l sweet—these failings, from whatever | 


cause they spring, ought, even if forgiven, not to be pardoned 
Without protest. They are wrong in themselves, and no argu- 
nent or apology will make them right. 
his appointments, forgets his social engagements, leaves his 
letters unanswered and his promises unfulfilled, is not merely 
an “odd,’? but a very erring, individual ; and if he shelters him- 
self for this breach of every day duties and courtesies by the 
hotion that he is superior to them, deserves instead of excuses 
sharp condemnation.—Author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 


| of the Jabbok. 


The man who breaks | 


| the Jabbok. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
NORMAL LESSONS. 


NO. IX. PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. 
I. NAMEs. 





1. Canaan. ‘*Lowland;” applied to the section between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean; from the son of Ham, the 
. 2. Gilead, **Rocky;”’ 


progenitor of most ofits inhabitants. . 
applied to the section east of the Jordan. 


II. NATURAL DrvISIONs. 


1. The Muritime Plain, on the shore, widest at the south, 
and broken by the promontory of Carmel... .2. The Moun- 
tain Region, extending from Mount Lebanon to the Arabian 
Desert, the entire length of the land, generally about 30 miles 
wide. . . . 3. The Jordan Valley, a dep ravine, averaging ten 
miles wide ; deeper as it progresses southward to the Dead Sea 
which is 1300 feet below the sea-level......4. The Eustern 
Table-land, a lofty plateau east of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, divided by the brook Jabbok.. . .5. The South Country, 
on the borders of the wilderness, an1 strictly sp2aking outside 
of Palestine proper. 


IIT. 


1. From the source of the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 30 
miles... . 2. From the southern end of the Dead Sea to the 
Mediterranean, 90 miles. .3. From the sources of the 
Jordan to the southern end of the Dead Sea, 162 miles. 

4. Length of the coast line, 180 miles. 


DIMENSIONS. 


IV. EARLY CITIEs. 


1. On the Muritime Plain. Gaza on the south, Sidon on the 
extreme north.. . .2. In the Mountain Region. Hebron, 
the burial place of the patriarchs; Salem, (afterward Jerusa- 
lem) the city of the priest king Melchizedek ; Bethel, the 
place of Jacob’s vision ; Shechem, the city near Jacob’s well. 

. 3. Inthe Jordan Valley, the five cities of the plain, (Sod- 
om, Gomorrch, &¢.) probably north of the Dead Sva.. . . 4, 
In the Eastern Tuble-land. Peniel, or Penuel,in the gorge of 
the brook Jabbok, the place of Jacob’s wrestling... ..5. In 
the South Country. Beersheba, near the desert. the home of 
the patriarchs. 
V. EARLY ING \BITANTs. 

1. Races of the Maritime Plain. (1) South, the Philistines. 
(2) North of Mt. Carmel, the Zidonians, or Phoenicians ; both 
of Hamitie origin, closely related to the Egyptians and com- 
mercial in their character... . .2. Ruces of the Mountain Re 
gion. (1) Tue Amorites, ‘Mountaineers,’ along the Dead 
Sea. and in the cities of the p'ain. (2) The Hittites, around 
Hebron. (3) Tie Jebusites, at Salem ar Jebus. (4) The Per- 
izzites, ‘‘villagers,”’ in the center of the Jand, between Bethel 
and Shechem. (5) The Hivites,‘at Shechem,:and another 
branch under Mt. Hermon. All these of Hamitie origin, de- 
scendants of Canaan... . .3. Racesof the Eustern Tuble- Land. 
(1) Four very ancient races of uaknown or gin and giant-like 
(a) The Horim or Horites, south of the Dead Sea. 
(c) The Zuzim or 
Zamzummim, south of the Jabbok. (d) Tue Rephaim, north 
(2) These races were dispossessed and mostly 
extirpated, while the Israelites were in Ezypt by the d-scen- 
dants of Lot. (a) The Moabites, a settled people, south of the 
Jabbok. (b) The Ammonites, a wild tribe, roaming north of 
4. Races of the South Country. (1) The Ken- 
ites, south of the Philistines. (2) The Amalekites, a Bedouin 
race wandering over the wilderness. (3) Tue Edomites, de- 
scendants of Esau, inhabit nz Mount Seir, south of the Dead 
Sea. 
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No. X. EGYPT IN THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD. | IL. 


I. ELEMENTS OF INTEREST IN EG yPT. 
» 


1. Its antiquity; the earliest civilization known. . 2. 
Its individuality ; the completeness and peculiarity of its civil- 
ization... . 3. The extent of information concerning it: 
greater than concetning any other ancient people... . 4. Its 
relation to sacred history ; since the children of Israel came out 


of Egypt, in the beginning of their history as a nation. 
II. CAUSES OF ITS GROWTH AND CIVILIZATION. 


1. Secluded position; defended by impenetrable deserts on 
each side, and accessible only by water.. . . 2. Inter-commu- 
nication ; the Nile, its highway between different sections. 

. 3. Fertility of soil; ‘the gift of the Nile,’ producing more 
abundantly than any other portion of the world, and easily 
cultivated. . . . 4. Favorable climate; so warm that life is 
easily supported, and families are exceedingly productive. 


III. PuysicAt CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. A narrow strip of ttllable land on each side of the river, 
shut in by hills and surrounded by deserts, from 7 to 11 miles 
wide. 2. The River Nile; two streams ; Blue Nile rising 


| and the church. 1. 


in upper Abyssinia, White Nile farabovein Central Africa, fed | 
by an immense water system; flowing, after their union, 1300 | 


miles without receiving a tributary stream; by annual over- 
flow bringing down fresh soil every year; its mouth with sev- 
eral streams called ‘‘the Delta.” . . .3. Divisions; Lower 
Egypt or the Delta ;, Upper Egypt southward to cataracts. 


IV. 
1. The Memphian Period ; first, 10 dynasties, while Meo 


phis was the capital. During this period notice, (1) Its foun- 
dation by Menes, about 2200 B. C. (2) The building of the Pyr- 


PERIODS IN ITS HISTORY. 


amids, about 2,000 B. C., in the fourth dynasty. (3) Queen Nit- | 


ocris, of the sixth dynasty,at the culmination of the era. (4)The 
rapid decline and anarchy after the 8th dynasty. . .2. The earlier 
Theban Period, from the eleventh to the fourteenth dynasty, 
during which Thebes was the capital. In the reign of one of 
the later kings of this period, Abraham visited Egypt, B.C. 
1918, (Gen. 12)... .3. Lhe Period of the Shepherd Kings. 
From the fifteenth to the seventeenth dynasty, Egypt was 


ruled by foreign princes, called Hyksos, or shepherds, by | 


whom the capital was removed to the Delta. Joseph was gov- 
ernor under Aphophis, oue of the last of these kings, B. C. 
1715-1635. . 
eenth to the twentieth dynasty, notice, (1) Aulmes, the ex 
peller of the shepherds. (2) Rameses LI, the oppressor of the 
Hebrews. 
Israelites, B. C. 1491... .5 The Period of Lower Egypt, 
from the 21st to 25th dynasty, B. C. 1100 to 664. . .6. The 
Ethiopian Period, during which princes from the south ruled 
Egypt, until its conquest by the Persians, under Cambyses, B. 
C, 525. 

DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT IN GENE. 

SIS. 
Each of the four histuric periods in the book of Genesis 


No. XI. 


(3) Menephtha, the Pharaoh of the Exodus of the | 


. .t The later Theban Period, from the eight- | 


represents the development of a particular doctrine or series | 


of related doctrines. 
I. THE PERIOD — DOCTRINES CONCERNING 


Gop. 


CREATIVE 


In this period God is presented as the prominent theme. 1. 
His Existence, taken for granted in the opening verse of the 
book... .2. His Eternity, as existing before all things. 

. 3. His ‘Unity; the creation ef all things by one God. 

. .4. His Omnipotence, as the creation of all by his word. 


. . 5. His ‘Goodness; in the creation of man and the | 


provisions for human happiness in the Garden of Eden. 


| 
| 
| 


THE PRIMEVAL PERIOD—DocTRINES CONCERNING 
SIN. 


In the era between the creation of man and the deluge, 
(4004--2348, B. C.) Sin is presented as the subject of the his. 
tory. Man is no longer with God, but away from him, es- 
tranged by an evil power. Here we see: 1. The origin of 
sin, in the fall of man by temptation through the devil in the 
form of a serpent. (Gen. 3: compare Rev. 12:9)... .2. The 
provision for sin, in the first promise of the serpent—bruises, 
(Gen. 3 15).. . .3. The progress of sin, in the crime of Cain 
and the wickedness of the antediluvian race. (Gen. 4—6), 
. . . 4. The resuliof sin, in the destruction of mankind by the- 
deluge. (Gen. 7:8) Over this dismal epoch we may write the 
one word ‘ Sin.’ 

IIIf. THe Prerararory Periop--DocrrinEs CONCERN- 
ING PROVIDENCE. 

From the flood to the call of Abraham, (B. C. 2848—1921,) 
a transition period, we see God’s rule in the affairs of men, or 
Divine Providence. As yet the race is dealt with as an 
unity, and no special separation is made between the world 
The divine covenant with men, in the 
rainbow—token of God’s grace, given to the family of Noah. 
(Gen. 9).. . . 2. The divine direction over men, in the disper- 
sion of the races, and the repeopling of the earth. (Gen. 10, 
11).. . .3. The divine discipline of men, in the breaking up 
of human plans for universal empire, at the tower of Babel. 
(Gen. 11). Throughout this period we mark God’s cont rol 
over the world, or Providence. 

IV. THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD—DOCTRINES CONCERN- 


ING REDEMPTION. 


With the call of Abraham, the great purpose of the world’s 
redemption, dimly hinted at in the first promise after the 
Fall, begins to loom up in the foreground, and grows more 
and more distinct through the patriarchal history. Redemp- 
tion is here shown: 1. Through « chosen family, constituting 
God’s church among men. .2. For all mankind, since 
every promise to the patriarchs promises a blessing to ‘all 
families of the earth.’?. . .8. By @ promised seed, which in 
the New Testament, (Gal. 3:16,) is clearly referred to Christ. 

4. With progressive revelation, fromthe promise to Ab- 
raham, (Gen 12:7,) made more distinct with the covenant, 
(Gen. 15:18,) and more definite still in the dying prophecy of 
Jacob. (Gen. 49:10.) 


NO. XII, APPLYING THE LESSON. 


I. PRELIMINARY. 

1. The ultimate purpose of all Sunday-school teaching is to 
build up a complete Christian character... . 2. Its instru- 
mentality is the word of God, as given to man in the Holy 
Scriptures. 3. Its method is the presentation of Scripture 
truth. .4. Its objective point is the conscience of the 
scholar. 

II. DEFINITION. 

The application of « Scripture lesson is the aduptation of tts 
practical truths to the individual conscience. 

III. THE APPLICATION SOUGHT. 


The application is to he looked for in the lesson in one or 
more of the following elements: 

1. As direct precepts or commands, . 
character.. . .3. As inferences from its truths.. . 
underlying principles. 

IV. THE APPLICATION PREPARED. 

1. The application should be systematic ;. not loose, disconnect- 

ed practical thoughts, set down without order, but under 4 


. .2. As examples in 
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topic or series of topics related to each other... .2. The ap- 
plication should be varied. Each lesson has an individuality, 
and should have a treatment suited to itself. We must not 
expect to make the same application from all lessons, either 
in matteror in method of presentation... 3. The applica- 
tion should be adapted. A class of Christians do not need the 
same line of application as.a class of unconverted scholars ; an 
adult class not the same as children; boys may need different 
application from girls. Seek in the lesson for that which is 
suited to the needs of the class.. . . 4. The application should 
be practical. It should refer not merely to truths to be believ- 
ed, but to duties to be done, or sins to be warned against. 

. . 5. The application should be spiritual. Not all practical 
duties, (such as uprightness, truth telling, &c.) are spiritual. 
While the moralities are not to be ignored, yet every lesson 
should breathe the atmosphere of Christianity. 

V. THE APPLICATION PRESENTED. 


1. It should be presented in the spirit of filelity, with the 
sincere desire to declare the whole coifnsel of God as contain- 
ed in the lesson, and to do faithfully a teacher’s duty toward 
the souls of the class.. ...2. It should be presented in the 
spiritef faith. Let your scholars see that you believe in the 
Scriptures, and in all the Scriptures, both as to its doctrines 
and as to its experience.. . .3. It should be presented in the 
spirit of affection, with a sincere interest in the scholars, and a 
sympathy for them, enabling the teacher to realize their needs 
and to meet them in his instructions. . . . 4. Itshould be pre- 
sented in the spirit of discretion. A soul is a precious, fragile 
vase, @ delicate, sensitive flower, requiring tact in dealing 
with it upon spiritual themes. The application of truth 
should always be made to win hearts, and never to wound 
them. Personal religion should be oftener the theme of pri- 
vate conversation than of public exhortation before the class, 
where a part are Christians and others unconverted. 





CHAUTAUQUA NOTES. 

ON THE INTERNATIONAL S. S. LESSONS. 
FOURTH QUARTER—LESSON 10, DEC. 5, 1880. 
Time.- B. C. 
1689, 17 years after the last lesson; Jacob was 147 years old 


LAST DAYS OF JACOB —Genesis xl viii : 8—22. 


and near the close of life. Place--Goshen. Golden-text— 

‘And Israel said unto Joseph, Behold I die; but God shall be 

with you.” Genesis 48: 31. . 
HOME READINGS. 


M. Gen. 47:1-12. Jacob and Pharaoh. T. Gen. 47:13- 
26. Famine in Egypt. W. Gen. 47: 27.31; 48: 1-7. Joseph’s 
visit to his father. Th. Gen. 48: 8-22. Last days of Jacob. 
F. Ps. 1:1-6. Happiness of the Godly. S. Ps. 34:1-22. Ex- 
hortation to obedience. S. Ps. 145:9-21. The Lord good un- 


to all. 
PRELIMINARY. 


‘The famine increasing, Joseph receives in exchange for 
corn all the Egyptian’s money, cattle, and lands for Pharaoh. 
The few remaining years of Jacob’s life were spent in tran- 
quility and repose. The dying patriarch blessed Joseph and 
his sons in the name of God. He claimed Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh forhis own. He gave Ephraim the precedence. He 
foretold for them prosperity which would make them the 
envy of the other tribes of Israel. He ended by giving Jo- 
seph an extra portion above his brethren: thus marking him 
as his heir in respect of property, for the royal power was 
given to Judah, and the priesthood was afterwards assigned to 
Levi. The division of these three great functions of the pa- 


_ triarchal government is already a mark of transition from the 


father to the nation.”’ 
EXPposiIToRY. 


8. Who are these? Meaning Ephraim and Manasseh, now 
young men. The patriarch is not alone with Joseph. 9. I 





will bless. ‘That I may bless.’? He desired to bless them in 


the name of God [Gen. 27:4]. 10. Eyes. . . . were dim. Be- 
cause of age; “Heavy sighted.” [Isaiah 6:10; 49:1]. Thy 
face. . also thy seed. This was a joyous sight to the aged pa- 
triarch, far beyond his ardent anticipations. 12. His knees. 
Jacob’s. Jacob in his embrace had drawn them between his 
knees. Bowed himself. Joseph bows himself now in a worship- 
ful attitude, kneeling with his own sonsin order to receive his 
blessing with them. 18. Joseph took them both, &c. It was a 
custom in early times for parents to bless their children by 
the imposition of bands; but as was most natural, Joseph 
placed them before him so that he might lay his right hand, 
which is the symbol of the highest honor, on the head of the 
eldest. Ephraim. The younger, toward Israel’s left hand. 
Manasseh. The elder, toward Jicob’s right hand. The right 
hand was the place of precedence among the Hebrews. 14. 
Israel stretched out his right hand. The patriarch now over- 
steps all considerations of age and lays his right hand upon 
the head of the younger, and his left band upon the head of 
the elder, and blesses them. Guiding his hands wittinyly, viz: 
intentionally crossing his arms for this very purpose. ‘I'his is 
the first mention in Scripture of the laying on of hands for a 
blessing. [Numbers 27: 18-23]. 15. Blessed Joseph. In his 
sons—very much as Ham was cursed in the curse of Canaan; 
we see here the identity between father and son. God before 
whom my fathers . . did walk. He recounts the goodness of 
God before he blesses them, the constant care of Providence 
during all his life; he had been fed and protected unto this 
day. What humility is here exhibited in the patriarch! He 
does not speak of his walking with God, but about Abraham 
and Isaac, his fathers, walking with God; he knew that he 
had not walked as closely with God as he should have done. 
The word ‘‘fed’’ means ‘‘shepherded ;”” ‘‘God who has shep- 
herded me,” a beautiful and wide meaning. 16. Angel. The 
angel which redeemed me; the angel of the covenant, the 
messenger who spake with Divine authority. From all evil. 
How many narrow places he had passed through he could not 
recount but marvellous deliverances had come to him during 
his long eventful life. My name be named. Not merely the 
ancestral name, but all the promises made to me; let them 
descend to them. Grow into a multitude, or as in the mar- 
gin: As fishes do increase. The posterity of the sons amount- 
éd to 85,200 souls in the time of Moses. , [Deuteronomy 33:17 ; 
Numbers 1:32; 2:19]. 17. Displeased him. ‘Evil in his 
eyes,’’ that the younger should be preferred by his father 
above his first born. There are similar examples in Scripture, 
(Gen. 5:32; 9:26, &c.] Joseph presumes that his father has 
gone astray through dullness of perception and endeavors to 
correct him by lifting his hand, but it was otherwise a super- 
natural vision that guided the patriarch, who is fully conscious 
of what he has done. 19. The father refused. Though dim in 
natural vision his spiritual insight and foresight were very 
clear. J know it, my son, I know it. See verse 14. Younger... . 

greater. [Numbers 1:33-35 ; 2:19-21.] That the tribe of Ephraim 
did become superior to that of Manasseh is evident from Jew- 
ish history. 20. In thee, viz: Joseph. Shall Israel bless. As 
anation. Saying, God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh, 
viz: Joseph should be so blessed in histwosons that their bless- 
ing would become a standing form of benediction in Israel. 
21. Behold I die, but God shall be with you. Christian parents 
by their right living and sharing constantly in the blessings 
of God leave to their children a heritage of blessing; this is 
according to the prophecy of God. [Chapters 46:4; 50:24.] 
Bring you again. land of your fathers. Canaan, the land 
where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob dwelt. This was the goal 
of their highest hopes. 22. Hategiven. Do give. The land 
of Canaan was promised to him and to his descendants; but 
an extra portion he gives to Joseph, viz: Shechem, which 
means portion. [Joshua 17:44]. Above thy brethren. The first- 
born was to have a double portion, and now the first-birth- 
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right became Joseph’s. IJ took. Shall take, spoken prophet- 
ically and in faith. [Heb. 11:21]. The Amorite. Used for all 
the heathen that possessed the land. My sword. The sword 
ef my children, the Ephraimites. [Joshua 17:14-18]. 


LESSON 11, DEC. 12, 1880. 


Last Days OF JOSEPH.—GEN. 50:14-26. Time.—B. C. 
1635, 54 yeurs after the last lesson. Place.—Heliopolis or 
perhaps Goshen, where he may have retired in hisold age. 

HOME READINGS. 

M. Gen. 48:8 22. Last daysof Jacob. T. Gen:49:1.15. Jacob 
blesses his sons. W. Gen. 49:16-33. Jacob’s blessing contin- 
ued. Th. Gen. 50:1-13. Burial of Jacob. F. Gen. 50:14-26. 
Last days of Jacob. S. Ex. 13:17 22; Josh. 24:29-33. Joseph 
buried in Shechem. S. Prov. 10:1-20. The memory of the just. 

PRELIMINARY. 

The blessing of the Patriarch having now been pronounced 
upon his sons and directing them to bury him in the cave of 
Macpelah, Jacob gathered up his feet into the bed and yielded 
up his spirit, and was gathered unto his people at the age of 
147. Great grief fi led the heartof Joseph. As soon as he re 
covered he gave directions for «embalming and kept a mourn 
ing of forty days according to the Egyptian custom. Gather- 
ing to himself a large military retinue, having permissiun of 
Pharaoh, he went with ail his brethren andelders to carry the 
body of Jacob into the promised land. On their return to 
Egypt Juseph’s brethren, fearing the effect of their father’s 
removal, sought Joseph’s ft rgiveness and made submission to 
him. Joseph survived his father 54 years enjoying all the 
favors and honors of the court. He died finally at the age of 
110. He was embalmed and placed in a sarcophagus, but not 
buried, for he had predicted to his brethren their return from 
Egypt to the promised land, and he had bound them by an 
oath to carry his remains with them. 

EXPOSITORY. 

14. Joseph returned into Eyypt. According to the promise 
which he had given Pharaoh |see verse 5}. Doubtless they de- 
sired to remain in Canaan, but having promised to return they 
kept their word. 15. Peradventure. “It may be.” They re- 
membered their injustice to their brother ; the guilty con- 
science always causes fear. Requiteus. Pay us back in our own 
eoin. 16. Command. Request. 17. Joseph wept. His heart 
was touched. He could not bear to be suspected; he had for- 
given them long before this; yet the best of men are liable to 
be charged with disingenuousness. 18. Went and fell down be- 
fore his face. They made all possible amends. 19. Fiar net. 

. .am I in the piace of God? Margin: ‘It is God’s place to 
avenge, not mine.”? 20. Ye thouyht evil. . but God. meant it 
unto good. ‘*Man proposes, but Gud disposes ;*’ God’s wonder- 
working providence controls all the events and issues, and 
even their wicked intentions; ‘“tyour sin dishonored you, 
though it will honor God.” 21. He comforted them. How 
sweet and beautiful is this example of Joseph! He had great 
reason for exeicising severity, and he p:ssessed the power, 
but forgiveness filled his heart; he was only too glad to exer- 
cise it toward his brethren. ‘Overcome evil with good ’’ 22. 
Lived an hundred and ten years. Surviving his father about 
54 years. It is probable he continued in authority in Egypt 
until his death. 28. Third generation, viz: His great-grand- 
children; his blessing began to be accomplished. (Gen. 49:22; 
28:19) Brought up upon Joseph's knees. In the margin it is: 
“\were born ;” viz: were brought to him for his recognition 
and blessing at birth. 24. i die; God will surely visit you. 
His firm reliance upon the promi-es of God tohis descendants, 
(Heb. 11:22). Bring. . unto the land. The Land of Canaan. 
Which he sware. Referring again tu (zod’s promise. (Chaps. 
15 and 14; verses 25 and 26.) Twuok an oath, &c. Made them 
give a solemn promise under oath. The dead bodies were 
placed in chests of sycamore wood and kept in the chambers 
ef the dead. So Joseph’s body was kept, being first embalmed. 





In the exodus of Israel it was carried along and laid in the 
field of Jacob at Shechem. (Josh. 24:32). 


LESSON 12—DECEMBER 19—ACTS 7:1-18. 
REVIEW OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


Home REApDINGS. M. Gen. 26:12-25; 27:22-40—Lessons 1 
and z T Gen. 28:10-22; 32:9-12, 22-30.—Lessons 3 and 4. W. 
Gen. 37:1 5. 23-36 —Lesson 5. Th. Gen. 39:21-23; 40:1-8 — 
Lesson 6. F. Gen. 41:41-57; 44:30-34; 45:1-8.—Lessons 7 and 
8. S. Gen. 47:1-12.—Lesson 9. S. Gen. 48:8-22; 50:14-26.— 
Lessons 10 and 11. 

1. What is the title of the first lesson? What was the 
cause of Isaac’s prosperity ? What does the Golden Text say 
about it? Whoenvied? Howdid they show envy? How 
did the Lord bless him ? How did Isaac show his gratitude ? 
2. What is the title of the second lesson? Who was Jacob? 
What was his brother’s name? Which was the elder? Who 
received the father’s blessing? By what deceit did he obtain 
it? What blessing did*Esau obtain? What is the Golden 
Text? 3. Give the title of the third lesson. Why did 
Jacob leave Beersheba? What dii he dream at Bethel ? 
What did he vow? What is the Golden Text? To whom 

poken? By whom? 4 Give the title of the fourth lesson. 
The Golden Text. Explainit. How did Jacobpray ? Whom 
did he far? Why? Give anaccountofhis wrestling. Of his 
prevailing. What important les-ons are here taught? 5. The 
title of the fifth lesson ? Who were Joseph’s father and moth- 
er? Whaat feeling did his brethren entertain toward him ? 
Why this feeling? What did it lead them to do? What is 
the Golien Text ? To whom did they sell him? How did 
J cob :eceive the news? 6. The title of ‘the sixth lesson ? 
How was Joseph treated in prison? What made his compan- 
ions sad? Who interpreted their dreams? What is the 
Golden Text ? How does it apply to us as well as to Joseph ? 
7. The title of the seventh lesson? How did Joseph come to 
be in honor? What name and wife were given to Joseph ? 
How did Joseph show that he was a wise ruler in the time of 
plenty? In time of famine? What is the reward of being 
diligent in business? The Golden Text? 8. The title of the 
eighth lesson? Why did the ten brethren go to Egypt? Why 
was Benjamin taken on the second visit? What was Joseph’s 
motive in retaining Benjamin? Who pleaded very pathetic- 
ally for the life of Benjamin? Give the substance of his plea ? 
How did Joseph make himself known? How did he carry 
out the precept contained in the Golden Text? How can we 
apply this precept to ourselves? 9. The title of the ninth 
lesson? Give an account of the interview between Jacob and 
Pharaoh ? What land did Pharaoh offer Jacob and his sons ? 
How did Joseph further show bis kindness? vs. 11 and 12. 
To which of the three principal characters in this lesson does 
the Golden Text refer? 10. The title of the tenth lesson ? 
Whom did Jacob bless in his last days? Which was pre- 
ferred? How was the order of blessing reversed? What 
was the blessing? What dying blessing did he give Joseph ? 
Wha: is the Golden Text? When did Jacob die? How old 
was he? Give an account of his burial? 11. What is the 
title of the eleventh lesson? What fear came upon the broth- 
ers after Jacob’s death ? What message did they send Joseph ? 
How did Joseph remove their fears? Where did Joseph die ? 
At what age? What was his dying request? Where was he 
buried ? 

LESSON 183—DECEMBER 26. 

Let the officers and teachers of the Sunday schools deter- 
mine the character of the work to be done for this Sabbath. 
Let it be such as will impress the chiefest truths elicited by 
the quarter’s examination of the Scriptures upon the minds.. 
of the children. Their efforts should be made to crystallize 
into a few salient propositions, easily understood and illus- 
trated, so that the most important impressions possible tu be: 
made shall be imparted. .to those under instruction. 
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LOOK UP LEGION. 


MOTTOES. 


Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand. 


PLEDGE. 


We, the undersigned, wish to be manly (or womanly) and 
Christian in our character, and we therefore pledge ourselves 
to be as far as we are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful. hope- 
ful, and helpful, to use our influence always for the right, and 
never fear t6 show our colors. We also pl: dge ourselves to 
use our voice and our influence against intemperance, the useof 
vulgar or profane language, the use of tobacco. affectation in 
dress or manner, disrespect to the old, ill treatment of the 
young or unfortunate, and cruelty to animals. 

We will aid and support each other in carrying out this 
pledge and the spirit of our motto. 


Address all letters to Mary A. Lathbury, Orange, New Jersey. 








Do you see, deur young people, the new arrangement of the 
mottoes? But it should not be called new, it is only return- 
ing to the first writing of them, as we shall see by referring to 
Mr. Hale’s book, ‘*Ten Times One is Ten.’’ Many who have | 
used the four mottoes have, for the sake of euphony, perhaps, 
placed the ‘‘Look out” directly after the ‘‘Look up.”? We 
first found them written in this way, and so the error remain- 
ed, but Mr. Hale’s explanation throws a new and beautiful 
light upon them, and we now want to place them according to 
the order in which he makes them interpret Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

“T did want to show,” he writes. ‘‘how a character based on 
the three Christian graces—Faith, Hope, and Charity—of 
necessity wins its way, and gains friends and power. The 
four mottoes simply translate those three words into 
the language of to day. Only as Love, or Charity, is the great- 
est of the three, and as Charity must be active as well as well 
intentioned, Charity is expressed in ‘Look out and not in,’ 
and ‘Lend a hand;’ while Faith and Hope have but one 
motto each.”’ 

So our first motto expresses Faith, the second Hope, and 
the last two Love. 


“The children are gathering 
From near and from far—’? 


if we may judge by the letters thatcome to us. The Mead- 
ville (Pa.,) Chapter of L. L. had enrolled one hundred and 
fifty names before the middle of October, and had planned 
weekly meetings, and a course of “‘lectures or talks’’ on differ- 
ent subjects. , | 

The Second Reformed Church of Philadelphia, has an or- | 
ganization of one hundred, ‘‘and we expect to double thenum- 
ber soon,” writes the pastor, Mr. Rulienkan. Their work 
is divided into four departments—Homeand Foreign Missions, 
Temperance, Church and S. S. work, and Personal Character. | 
They have issued a very pretty pledge card, which each mem.- | 
ber carries. A Presbyterian mission has also adopted the 
éard and organized a society very successfully. While in still 
another Philadelphia church the children are beginning to 
gather. 

A “Lend a Hand” club is forming in a Unitarian church in 
Cambridge, Mass., and wishes to connect with the Chautau 
qua Division of L. L., another in Conneautville, Pa., and 
still another—the earliest formed, perhaps, after the Chautau- 
qua meetings—in Wellsville, N. Y. We look with interest 
for reports from this chapter, as seed is springing up there 
that has been sown wisely and well. Many smaller clubs, 
tanging in numbers from two to ten, are forming the begin- 
nings, we hope, of a noble work. 








| the life. 


A club of two or three who actually live out the Gospel of 
Faith, Hope and Love contained in our mottoes, may accom- 
plish much more in the work of helping to roll the burdens off 
the world and bring in the ‘‘new Heaven and a new earth,’” 
than a great organization could do if it wore the mottoes on 

them enter into 


the outside only asa badge, and failed to let 


We want reports from the new societies. Do not wait until 
you have done something before you report, but let us know’ 
that you are, and that you are ready to do. : 

Should not a right loyal member of L. L. have some bright 
ideas for the coming holidays? Many of you are doubtless 
busy about your plans for making others happy, but perhaps 
as asociety, or as a Sunday-school, you can bring avout a little 
revolution that is greatly needed. The Sunday-schooi Christ- 
mas tree has borne its fruit of gifts for you every year. 
Why not make it bear your gifts to others this year? This 
is not a wholly new idea, and the children who make such a 
blessed Christmas for themselves are the happiest children in 
the land, for ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

You might make the nearest hospital, or orphan home, or 
mission school the object of your little work of love, for it is 


| pleasant to be able to help those who cannot help themselves. 


Think, now, can it not be done? Let us have some after 
Christmas letters, with accounts of the good times, and how 
they were brought about. 

The new pledge cards are beautiful. They are the size of a 
large envelope, and will be very pretty fastened upon the wall 
of yourroom, or it may be placed between the leaves of your 
Bible. It has upon it the p'tedzge, the four mottoes, lettered 
in red on the four sides, anda Maltese cross in gold, bearing a 
four-leaved clover and the monogram of the Legion. They 
are furnished at three cents each and every member should 
have one. 


The pretty verses following are from a little red-ribboned 
pamphlet issued by the ‘-Ten Times One is Ten Club,” of West- 
field, Mass Let some of our bright little members learn them 
to recite at a meeting of the L. L 


“OUT, AND NOT IN.” 


With long bright ringlets shading the page, 
A little child read from a book one day, 

«Forward, not back; up, and not down; 
Out, and not in!” I heard her say. 


And, with wondering look in her soft blue eyes, 
She said, ‘‘That’s the way we were meant tu see; 

But if some of the things that look out, looked in, 
Oh! think how sorrowful we should be !”” 


“Tf the sun were to say to himself some day, 
‘I won’t look out, I'l] look inside,’ 

Oh! how we should miss the pleasant warmth, 
And sigh for the cheering light denied !”” 


“And if the sun should refuse to shine, 
Then all the plants around about 

Would forget to grow, and each little bud 
Would always look in and never look out,’” 


‘The little birds would no longer sing, . 
If there were no sun to measure the hours ; 
The bees and butterflies would not look out, 
If they could no longer woo the flowers,” 


*If all who wrote story-books never looked out, 
But kept all their beautiful thoughts to themselves, 
How lonely the poor little children would be, 
Without their kind friends, the fairies and elves.” 


“I can strive too, though a little child, 
To remember that ‘Ten times one is ten ;’ 
And Ill open the windows of some sad heart, 
And let the bright sunshine in again.” 








TONIC SOL-FA. 








MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 








Music, soft charm of heaven and earth ! 
Whence didst thou borrow thy auspicious birth ? 
Or art thou of eternal date, 
Sire to thyself, thyself as old as fate ? 
—LEdm. Smith 


TONIC SOL-FA. 


— 


Students and teachers of Sol-fa will be interested in the fo}- 
lowing account Mr. Curwen has given of his ‘‘struggles” with 
the old notation and his first acquaintance with Miss Glover’s 
simple method, from which the Tonic Sol-fa system eventual- 
ly grew. 

‘“*For myself, all this while, [ could neither pitch a well- 
known tune properly nor by any means ‘make out’ from the notes 
the plainest psalm-tune which I had not heard before. To obtain 
that :aoderate ability was the height of my musical ambition. 
I therefore sought a private teacher who, with the help of a 
piano, drummed much practice into me, but no independent | 
power. I could run in the ‘go-cart’ but could not takea step 
alone. I remember being often told that I did not mark cor- 
rectly the semi-tones (between the3d and 4th, and 7th and 8th) 
of the scale, andI thought if those same semi-tones were but 
marked plainly on the music before me, how gladly and 
earnestly I would strive to mark them with my voice, but as 
it was, I was continually afraid of these semi-tones. I knew 
they were on tle staff before me. somewhere, but I could not 
see them. They lay concealed, but dangerous to tread upon, 
like a snake in thegrass. No soonerhad I, with great pains, 
taught my ear an interval, than I found, frequently, the very 
next example of what seemed the same, to be quite a different 
thing by half atone! I longed for some plan by which these 
puzzling deceivers might be named and detected with equal fa- 
cility in all their shifting abodes on the staff. 

‘‘Some time after this, Mrs. Reed, of Hackney, kindly lent 
me the book describing Miss Glover’s system. (Scheme for 

Rendering Psalmody Congregational.) ‘Well,’ said I, after a 
cursory glance, ‘if the old notation is puzzling, I am sure this 
is more puzzling far,’ and [ laid the book aside. But having 
occasion again to teach children, I thought proper to give it a 
more careful perusal, and was persuaded to study the science 
of music itself in the best works I could obtain, especially 
those of Dr. Callcott and Mr. Graham. I soon found that the 
old methods had deceived me with the shell of knowledge in- 
stead of giving me its kernel. The thing music I perceived to 
be very different from its names and signs. I found it much 


who are not acquainted with it. We have never met one per- 
son who really understood the system and retained any preju- 
dice against it. Moreover, the degree of interest or enthusi- 
asm it excites is always in a direct ratio with the degree of 
knowledge of the subject. One who knows a little about it 
will commend it moderately, as having “‘some very good points.”’ 
If he continues his investigations farther, he is soon convinced 
that it is a beautiful and complete system, taking up the study 
of music in a common sense way, and accomplishing results 
that would be impossible by the old methods. Tonic Sol-fa is 
a genuine mine or gold; the deeper you go, the rieher the ore 
is found to be. 





While the above is true, it is also true that many minds are so 
constituted as to recognize the beauty and value of the system 
at once. Of this class is a wide-awake teacher out in Ohio, 
who borrowed a book from a friend to examine, and the next 


| day returned ina state of great excitement, saying: “‘I am 


like a new convert who can only express his feelings by shout- 
ing ‘I’m glad I’ve got it, I’m glad I’ve got it.’”? May that ex- 
ultant cry be taken up by one and another till the whole land 


| resounds with the voice of thanksgiving. 





Mr. Frank L. Robertshaw is acertificated Sol-faist who came 
to this country some years ago, and has since been doing what 
he could for the cause in a quiet way. He writes tosay how 
much encouraged he is to fnd the movement at last becoming 
general. All honor to the faithful ones who have worked so 
long against wind and tide. They arethe ones who will know 
best how to appreciate the pleasure of rowing with the stream, 
rather than against it, when the tide turns, as it is now doing 
so rapidly. Mr. Robertshaw also writesin strong commenda- 
tion of the Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader, which he is using in 
his classes in Chicago and neighboring towns. 

Communications for Tonic Sol-fa Department to be address- 
ed to T. F. Seward, Orange, N. J 


WOMEN OF JERUSALEM. 





“The Living Water I will give to thee ;”— 
How sweetly still the words come back to me! 
I heard them uttered in a crowded street, 
When I was weary of the noontide heat, 

And wearier yet of that great load of care 
Which I, a lonely woman, had to bear; 

A sudden yearning thrilled me, and I came 





more simple and easy in itself, and incomparably more beauti- 
ful than the mere explanation of the signs cf the old notation, 
with which elementary books are commonly filled. I had 
easily mastered them all, and had also studied a ‘first book’ on 


harmony, but I seemed to have known nothing of music till | 
I now saw that Miss Glover’s plan was to teach, first, | 
the simple and beautiful thing music, and to delay the intro- | 
duction to the ordinary antiquated mode of writing it until | 
the pupil has obtained a mastery of the thing itself. Her | 


then. 


method was beyond all controversy, more deeply established 
on the principles of the science than any other, and by giving 
it a fair trial on myself, and on a little child who lived in the 
same house, I became convinced that it was also the most 
simple of all, the most easy to teach, and the most easy to 
learn. The methods of teaching which are truest to the na- 
ture of the thing taught, and the least artificial, are always 
the most successful.’’ 





It is a significant and very encouraging fact that the oppo- 
sition to the Tonic Sol-fa system comes invariably from those 






Nearer the throng to learn the speaker’s name. 


He was not beautiful, nor grand of mien ; 

And yet methought that I had never seen 

A look so tender—so divinely sweet ; 

All unawares my heart began to beat 

With newborn hope, the sorrows of the past 
Faded from sight, and gladness dawned at last, 
For in that moment I began to see 

What this strange life of ours is meant to be. 


He ep2ke of Living Water, and at first 
I knew not that he meant the spirit’s thirst 
| That could be quenched alone by streams Divine ; 
But slowly to this eager heart of mine 
Came the sweet knowledge :—crystal draughts may flow 
| From wells our fathers dug long years ago, 
But One, and only One, has power to give 
| The living tide by which the soul can live, 
| ARTHUR CLIVE, 
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ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS ON 
THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 


The following catechism will be found useful in reviewing 
the history of Cyrus the Great. It constitutes a brief outline 
of Abbott’s history of that monarch, and will serve to fix in 
the memory the prominent features of his life and conquests. 

1. Q. How has the conquest of Cyrus been characterized ? 
A. As the starting-point of European life. 

2. Q Asan individual, of what does Cyrus stand out as the 
representative? A. Of the East. 

8. Q. Of what empire was Cyrus the founder? A. The 
Persian empire. 

4. Q. What kind of a monarchy was it? A. Perhaps the 
most wealthy and magnificent the world has ever seen. 

5. Q. Where was the Persian empire situated? A. In 
Asia, between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 

6. Q. At what date did the Persian empire attain to great 
magnificence ? A. About five hundred years before Christ. 

7. Q. Cotemporaneous with the Persian empire what re- 
publics flourished in the West ? A. The republics of Greece. 

8. Q. Give one reason why the written history of Persia is 
largely taken from Greek authorities? A. The Greeks had 
written characters for their language, easily and rapidly exe- 
cuted, while the Persian characters were difficult to write, 
and the ordinary language was scarcely written at all. 

9. Q. What two Greek historians have given us the history 
of Cyrus? A. Herodotus and Xenophon. 

10. Q. Who was Herodotus? A. He was a great philoso- 
pher and scholar. . 

11. Q. Who was Xenophon? <A. He was a great general. 

12. Q. How did Herodotus obtain his information for writ- 
ing his history ? A. By visiting the countries about which 
he wrote. 

13. Q. What are the principal countries and cities he is 
said to have visited ? A. Egypt, Libya, the whole southern 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea, Tyre, the cities of Pheenicia, 
Assyria, Babylon, Scythia, returning into Greece by the way 
of Epirus and Macedon. 

14. Q What title is sometimes conferred upon Herodotus ? 
A. Some call him the Father of History; others say it would 


be more in accordance with his merits to call him the father | 


of lies. 


15 Q. What celebrated expedition did Xenophon accompa- | ; 
| self against Astyages ? 


ny into Asia? A. An expedition by the armies of Greece and 


Asia Minor, under Cyrus the younger, against Artaxerxes, | 
his brother, who was the king of Persia and the son of Xerxes. | 


16. Q. After their defeat, what noted history of the re- 
treat of the Greeks did Xencphon write ? 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

17. Q. What romance did he write founded on the history 
of Cyrus the Great? A. The Cyropedia. 

18 Q. Give a reason why we may assume that much Xeno- 
phon says about Cyrus is fiction? A. His narrative was ap- 
parent!y writien forthe purpose of conveying lessons in phil 
Osophy, mors! 
ing historical facts. 

19. Q 
Asa model hero 

20. Q. How does-he represent those with whom Cyrus comes 
in contact ? A. 
wiom he distrusts prove base. 
and noble, and all his enemies treacherous and cruel. 

21. Q 
ed witi) the life of Cyrus ? 
lon, Judah and Seythia. 

22 Q. When was Cyrus born? A. 
years before Christ.—B. C. 599. 

23. Q. At the time of his birth who was king of Media? A. 
Astyages. 


All his friends are generous 


A. Media, Persia, 





A. The history of | 


Harpagus assist him ? 


sand military science, rather than that of state | 


As what kind ofa person does he portray Cyrus? A. | 
| the establishment of Cyrus on the throne of the united king- 


Allin whom he confides prove worthy; all | 

y ° ° ° e . e | 
What six empires or countries are specially associat- | 
Lydia, Baby- | 


About six hundred 


24. Q. Who was the father of Astyages, and reigned before 
him? A. Cyaxares. ; 

25. Q. What daughter did Astyages have? A. Mandane. 

26. Q. Who was the king of Persia at this time? A. Cam- 
byses. 

27. Q. Whom did Cambyses marry? A. Mandane, the 
daughter of Astyages. 

28. Q. What child was born to them? A. Cyrus. 

29. Q. By reason of his dreams what did Astyages fear? A. 
He feared Cyrus would usurp him. 

30. Q. To whom did he give orders to have Cyrus destroy- 
ed? A. To Harpagus, an officer of his court. 

31. Q. To whom did Harpagus deliver the child Cyrus with 
orders to have him left in the forest and destroyed? A. A 
herdsman, Mitridates. 

32. Q. Who was the wife of Mitridates? A. Spaco. 

33. Q. What did she persuade her husband to do? A. To 
substitute Cyrus for her own dead child, and expose the latter 
in the forest. 

34. Q. About what age was Cyrus when he was discovered 
by his grandfather and restored to his mother? A. About 
ten years of age. 

35. Q. What revenge did Astyages take upon Harpagus for 
not carrying out his instructions to have Cyrus destroyed ? 
A. He made a feast to which be invited Harpagus, and after 
giving him of the flesh of his own son to eat displayed to him 
his mutilated remains. 

36. Q. What did the early education of Cyrus consist of at 
home? A. He was trained to manly exercises—wrestling, 
running, the use of arms and hunting; and intellectually, 
taught justice. 

37. Q. What story does Xenophon give of the youth of Cy- 
rus in regard to the truth of which thereis much doubt? A, 
An account of his visit to the court of his grandfather, As- 
tyages. : 

38. Q. What was the age of Cyrus at the time of his alleged 
visit ? A. About twelve years. 

39. Q. To what uncle of Cyrus does Xenophon refer in this 
account who is not mentioned by Herodotus? A. Cyaxares, 
his muther’s brother, who is represented as succeeding As- 
tyages on the throne. 

4. Q. What character dves Xenophon give Cyrus at the 
time of this visit? A. A noble and generous character. 

41. Q. In what manner did Harpagus seek to revenge him- 
A. By plotting the overthrow of his 
government. 

42. Q. In what way did he attempt this? <A. By fostering 
discontent at home, and inciting Cyius to attempt the 
conquest of his grandfather’s kingdom. 

43. Q. When Cyrus made the attempt in what way did 
A. He obtained command of the Me- 
dian army, and when the two armies met he deserted, with as 


| many followers as he could carry with him, and went over to 


the side of Cyrus. ; 
44. Q. In the battle that followed who was defeated? A. 
Astyazes; hisarmy cut to pieces, and he himself taken prisoner, 
45. Q. What was the result of this defeui ? A. The com- 
plete overthrow of the power and kingdom of Astyages, and 


dom of Media and Persia. 


46. Q. What prominent ewpire or kingdom existed in Asia 
Minor at the time of Cyrus? A. Lydia, 

47. Q. Who was at thistime kingof Lydia? A. Croesus. 

48. Q. To what dynasty, or race of kings, did Croesus be- 
long? A The Mermnade. 

49. Q. Who was the founder of the line ? A. Gyges. 

50. Q. Who was the last monarch of the preceding dynasty? 
A. Candaules. 

51. Q. What was the name of the wife of Candaules? A. 
Nyssia. . 
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52. Q. For what was Nyssia celebrated ? A. For her beau- 
ty and modesty. 

53. Q. For an insult perpetrated upon her by her husband, 
and to which Gyges Was an unwilling party, what did she re- 
quire of the latter? A. That he should murder her husband 
and marry her. 

54. Q. In what did this resnlt? A. In the establishment of 
the new monarchy called the Mermnadea. 

55. Q. What was the name of the monarch in this line 
who immediately preceded Croesus ? A. Alyattes. 

56. Q. What king married a daughter of Alyattes? A. 
Astyages, the father of Cyrus. 

57. Q. What was the name ofthe capitalof Lydia? A. Sardis. 

58. Q. How was Sardis prominent in the time of St. Paul? 
A. As the seat of one of the seven churches of Asia. 

59. Q. For what was Croesus celebrated ? A. Forhis great 
wealth. : 

60. Q. Where did he obtain his gold? A. From the sands 
of the river Pactolus. 

61. Q. In what way was it reputed that the sands of the 
Pactolus became golden ? A. For sume service rendered to 
them the gois bestowed upon Midas the power of turning 
everything he touched into gold. When weary of this power 
he was directed to wash in the river Pactolus to rid himself 
of it, and in so doing he converted a large portion of the sands 
into gold. 

62. Q. What two of the seven wise men of Greece are asso- 
ciated with the story of Creesus? A. Solon at his court, and 
Thales by engineering operations in connection with the 
march of his army. 

63. Q. What river formed the boundary of the kingdom of 
Lydia on the east? A. The river Halys. 

64. Q. In what manner did the Greeks endeavor to ascer- 
tain future events? A. By consulting oracles. 

65. Q. In the time of Croesus where were the three most 
noteil oracles situated ? A. A* Delphi, Dodonaand the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. 

66. Q. What was the response of the Delphic oracle to the 
inquiry of Croesus if it was safe for him to proceed against 
tthe Persians? A. “If Croesus crosses the Halys and prose 
cutes a war with Persia a mighty empire will be overthrown 
It will be best for him to form an alliance with the most pow- 
erful states of Greece.”’ 

67. Q. With whom did Croesus ally himself? A. With the 

‘Lacedemonians. 
* 68. Q. When Croesus was marching towards Persia how 
-did Thales get the army across the Halys? A. He caused 
the army to be encamped close to the river, and then cutting 
@ new channel for the water back of the army it left the lat- 
ter across the river. 

69. Q. Where did the two armies meet and have a great 
‘battle ? A. At Pteria, in the eastern part of Asia Minor. 

70. Q. What was the result of the battle? A. The conflict 
was continued all day, and at night each army withdrew from 
the field. 

71. Q. What did Croesus do ? A. Thinking Cyrus was re- 
pulsed he returned to Lydia for fresh recruits, dismissing his 
army on the ‘way, intending to renew the invasion in the spring. 

72. Q. What did Cyrusdo? A. He followed after Croesus, 
and forced him to renew the contest under the walls of Sardis. 

73. Q. What did Cyrus oppose to the cavalry of Croesus ? 
A. His transport camels. 

74. Q. What was the result? A. The camels threw the 
cavalry into confusion, and Croesus met with overwhelming 
defeat, which was soon followed by the capture of Sardis and 
the taking of the king prisoner. 

75. Q. When the Delphic oracle was asked why it had de- 
luded Croesus what was the response? A. That the fates 
had decreed the destruction of the Lydian dynasty in retribu- 
tion for the guilt of Gyges, and that the announcement of the 





crossing of the Halys would cause the destruction of a 
mighty empire referred to that of Lydia. 

76. Q. What great empire in Asia was yet unconquered by 
Cyrus? A. Babylon. 

77. Q. What river flowed through the city of Babylon? A. 
The river Euphrates. 

78. Q. What can you say of the size of Babylon? A. It 
was said to have occupied a space four or five times as large 
as London, and to have been surrounded by walls from seveg- 
ty-five to two or three hundred feet high. 

79. Q. What one of the seven wonders of the world was im 
Babylon ? A. The hanging gardens. 

80. Q. What temple was erected here on the supposed site 
of the Tower of Babel? A. The Temple of Belus. 

81. Q. What celebrated queen of Babylon adorned the city 
and made extensive construetions of artificial lakes and ¢a- 
nals? A. Queen Nitocris. 

82. Q. Who was king of Babylon when Cyrus attempted its 
conquest ? A. Belshazzar. 

83. Q In what manner did Cyrus capture the city? A. 
He turned the Euphrates from its course, and marching his 
army by the dry bed of the river under the walls surprised 
Belshazzar at a feast and gained full possession of the city. 

84. Q. To whom does the Bible narrative attribute the tak- 
ing possession of Babylon? A. To Darius the Mede. 

85. Q. How can this apparent contradiction be explained ? 
A. On the probable theory that Darius held the sovereignty 
as the viceroy of Cyrus. 

86. Q. How has a recently discovered inscription confirmed 
the truth of the Scripture narrative that Belshazzar was the 
king of Babylon at the time of its capture, although authori- 
ties in secular history give the name of Nabonnedus as the - 
king? A. By proving that Nabonnedus, during the last 
years of his reign, associated his son, Bil-shar-uzur—which 
name is shortened to Belshazzar—-with Limself in the govern- 
ment, and allowed him the royal title. 

87. Q. At the tims of its capture who were in captivity 
there? A. The Jews. 

88. Q. What great prophet lived at the time of the captivi- 
ty ? A. Jeremiah. 

89. Q. Who was the king of Judah at the time of the going 
into captivity ? A. Zedekiah. 

90. Q. How many years after the captivity did the restora- 
tion of the Jews to Jerusalem take place ? A. Seventy years. 

91. Q. One year after the taking of Babylon what procla- 
mation did Cyrus issue? A. A proclamation allowing the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem, and rebuild their city and the 
temple, 

92. Q. After the conquest of Babylon of how large a terri- 
tory did Cyrus find himself the sovereign? A. Nearly all of 
then known Asia. 

93. Q. About how many years had he been engaged in 
these conquests? A. About thirty years. 

94. Q. Whom did Cyrus marry? A. He is said to have 
married his aunt, a daughter of his grandfather, Astyages. 

95. Q. How many sons had he? A. Two, Cambyses and 
Smerdis. 

96. Q. What northern tribe did he now try to conquer? A. 
The Massagetz, one of the Scythian nations. 
97. Q. By whom were they governed ? 

named Tomyris. 

98. Q. What was the result of the expedition? A. The 
Persian army was almost wholly destroyed, and the body of 


Cyrus was found among the slain. 

99. Q. Who succeeded Cyrus to the throne of the Persian 
empire? A. His son Cambyses. 

100. What difficulties are experienced in tracing the 
connection between the secular history of the Persian domina- 
tion and the narrative or the same epoch as given in the Bible? 
A. The proper names used to designate the same person are 
different in the secular and in the sacred histories, and the 
best scholars are not agreed in identifying the two. 


A. By a queea 
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A CALL at the office in Plainfield, New Jersey, gives to the 
visitor an enlarged view of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Plainfield is an enterprising town, adorned 
with fine public buildings, and many elegant residences, has 
broad streets, and splendid railroad facilities, being on 
the New Jersey Central Railroad, about one hour from 
New York. The Rev. Dr. Vincent, President of the 
U. L. 8. C., lives in a comfortable and attractive house loca- 
ed on a corner lot in the heart of the town. The three rooms 
ecqupied as the offices of the C. L. S. C. are located in a cen- 
tral place on the corner of Park and North avenues. Miss 
Kimball, office secretary, is now assisted by three clerks; 
earlier in the season it required four and five to take care of 
the heavy mails. When we visited this town two years ago, 
the C. L. S. C. season was at its height. and the organization 
was just being planted. Applications for information were 
eoming in by mail from every part of the country, the office 
presented a lively scene, clerks were sending out circulars in 
every direction, and the enrollment of members was going on 
at a rate that astonished us. But we were forcibly impressed 
by our visit to the office last month with the rapid and per- 
manent growth of the C. L. S. C. 

The history of this widening Circle, as it is kept here, isa 
very interesting study. The roster of the class of each year 
is preserved with the greatest care. The names of the class 
of 1882 are enrolled in volume one—of ’83 in volume two—of 
84 in volume three ; every state and territory in the Union is 
represented, as well as lands beyond the seas. 

There is kept in another room a still more interesting record 
of each class. « High cases with pigeon holes stand against the 
walls on every side; each class is assigred acertain amount of 
space. The boxes in each case are marked alphabetically. If 


you call for the record of a particular member, the secretary 
can lay her hand on a large envelope in a moment, which con- 


tains a brief life story of the individual, consisting of thename, 
postoffice address, whether married or single, (unless there 
has been a recent change,) the aze and occupation, denomi- 
national preference, and how the member has kept along in 
the examinations. Some 20,000 envelopes are on file in this 
room, where this remarkable, personal history is kept. One 
feels that it is the inner court of the C.L.S. C., and though 
many see inside the room, but few see inside the envelopes. 
It is evident that the details of this vast organization are in 
e#ompetent hands, and that they are attended to with rare tact 
and skill. 

At this centre we learn how rapidly the C. L. 8S. C. is ex- 
tending over the land and around the world. On the Pacific 
¢oast there are nearly one thousand members. Many Germans 
in different parts of the country have organized, and are pur- 
suing acourse of study in harmony with the regular plan; a 
large eompany in New England have sent intheir names. A 
Circle of nineteen members has been organized at one point in 
the Sandwich Islands. There are members in Alaska, Scot- 
land, England, China and Japan. The present indications are 
that the class of 1884, just organized, will number as many 
members as that of °82 or °83. Dr. Vincent has decided that 
the books shall be kept open and persons may send in their 
names until January Ist. It is a marvelous educational 
movement, containing many popular features which thousands 
ef people are utilizing in the interests of self-culture, and in 
due time these will influence other thousands to follow their 
example. 


By the time this number of [HE CHAUTAUQUAN is placed 
in the hands of our readers, all Christendom will be engaged 
in celebrating festivities in honor of the birth of the Founder 
of Christianity. Christmas is the most notable day in the 
world’s calendar. The various nations of to-day each observe 
eertain days either in eonmemoration of great events in their 








history or in memory of their greatest benefactors; but all 
such anniversaries are only national in their observance, 
while all civilized lands unite to celebrate the natal day of 
the Babe of Bethlehem. However ditferent may be the man- 
ner of celebrating this world-wide holiday, it is everywhere 
characterized by the same spirit, and gifts and greetings are 
the order of the day, in commemoration of the greatest of gifts 
which God gave to the world in the person of His Son, and of 
the greetings with which the celestial visitants saluted the 
watchers on the plains of Bethlehem. The song sung on that 
memorable night has been echoing through the world for 
nearly nineteen centuries. and the sentiments which it ex- 
pressed have been the delight and hope of humanity through 
all the dreary ages. The expectations which it awakened are 
beginning to be grandly realized, as 

“Through the shadow of the ages we sweep into the brighter day,” 


which prophets foretold but never enjoyed. 

The universal observance of Christmas is a powerful wit- 
ness to the benign effects of Christianity. The reign of terror 
in religion is forever past. Ecclesiastical anathemas can ne 
longer fill the hearts of men with dismay, priestcraft can 
never again dominate Christendom, the inquisition has for- 
ever lost its terror, and yet Jesus of Nazareth is loved and 
obeyed as never before. The world is not bound to Christ by 
fetters of brass or gyves of steel, but by the golden chain of 
LOVE, and the Christian religion will never lose its power 
over the souls of men till love ceases to deminate human life. 
The genius of Christianity is in complete harmony with the 
spirit of the age, and the Christmas festival is the world-wide 
token of the truest fellowship. 

Let then this most Christian holiday be observed with joy 
and gladness in every Christian household, ard while on this 
day friend shall greet friend with hearty salutations, we from 
our sanctum send Christmas greetings to the 20,000: members 
of the C. L. S.C. 


=—" 
>< 


But few persons, perhaps, have an adequate idea of theim- 
portance and extent of the Home Mission work in this coun- 
try. The foreign field looms up in such vast proportions that 
there is a tendency to overlook the great extent of our home 
territory which isas really missionary ground as any of the 
lands afar off. In order to obtain a true conception of the ex- 
tent of the Home Missionary field, let any one take a map 
and draw a line from the British Possessions on the north te 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, between Minnesota and Dako- 
tn, Lowa and Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, Arkansas and 
the Indian Territury, Louisiana and Texas, and it will be 
found to be nearly direct, and almost directly north and south. 
East of this line lies one-third, and west of it about two- 
thirds of the whole territory of the United States. The por- 
tion lying west ofthis line, comprising two-thirds of the en- 
tire country, constitutes the great Home Missioa field of to- 
day. Twenty-five years ago this vast area of nearly 2,500,000 
square miles was an unknown, unsettled waste. But a won- 
derful change has taken place. Railroads cross it or penetrate 
it in various directions. Cities are springing up within its 
bounds. Many of the richest mines of the world are within 
its limits. Great grazing grounds and vast areas of richest 
farming lands are there. Into these great and wide regions 
the people are pouring in countless multitudes, both from our 
own and foreign lands. In various portions of this vast sec- 
tion are found exceptional populations, different from the or- 
dinary class of immigrants. In New Mexico there are 100,- 
000 Spanish-speaking Papists; in Utah and the contiguous 
territories there are 150,000 Mormons; scattered through the 
cities and mining regions are 100,000 Chinese, while 270,000 
Indians roam over the distant plains. In allthis vast region 
is heard the Macedonian cry, “Come hither and help us.” 
The need of the people of far-away Alaska and their eager- 
ness for gospel knowledge is thrillingly told in the lecture om 
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that country, published in the November number of Tur 
CHAUTAUQUAN. What is true of Alaska may be said of ali 
other portions of the far West. The Home Missionary So- 
cieties of all the various denominations are doing all they can 
for these destitute regions, but are utterly unable to answer 
many calls for help. The supply of men and money for prose- 
cuting this great work is not nearly equal to the demand. 
Everywhere the fields are white already to the harvest, but 
the laborers are few. Christian men of wealth should conse- 
crate their surplus means to the building of churches and the 
support of the Gospel in these destitute regions of our land, 
and young men, who are waiting in the overcrowded East by 
scores for vacant pulpits, should avail themselves of the many 
providential openings in the distant West, where their energy 
and effort need not waste in idleness. Speedy occupation of 
this vast domain by Christian forces will save this part of our 
land to the church forever. While efforts for the Christian- 
izing of the perishing masses in foreign lands should in no wise 
be diminished, more intense exertion should be put forth by 
all denominations for carrying the Gospel to the destitute 
portions of our own land. 
ee 

AMONG the many humanitarian movements of the day, none 
is more worthy of notice and commendation than that inau- 
gurated under the auspices of the New York Evening Post, 
for the purpose of affording the poor children of the city an 
opportunity of spending a few days in the fresh airand amidst 
the delightful scenery of the rural districts. While the fami- 
lies of the wealthy and prosperous classes of the city can es- 
cape the miseries of the ‘‘heated term” at will, by retiring toa 
quiet country retreat or to some famous public resort, and 
thus spend the summer season in rest and recreation, the 
laboring classes and their children rarely, if ever, get away 
from the foul air of tenement houses and the reeking fumes 
of filthy gutters, and are compelled to endure the stifling heat 
engendered in the heart of a great city. The Evening Post 


first called attention to this fact, and to the desirableness of | 
teresting course of lessons given by Prof. James L. Hughes 


affording the children of the poorer classes the advantages of a 
brief sojourn in the country,and urged the wealthy and be- 
nevolent citizens of New York and vicinity to contribute of 
their means for this purpose, at the same time enforcing the 
call by heading the list with a handsome subscription. The 
idea was well received and a large sum was soon collected, to 
which the name of the ** Zvening Post Fresh Air Fund’ was 
given. The amount received during the past summer was 
$8,500. By means ofthis timely contribution 3140 children 
were enabled to enjoy the rare treat of a visit to the country. 
Of this number 2540 remained in the country two full weeks, 
while 600 were sent to Coney and Staten Islands fora day’s 
pleasure. The children were taken an average distance of 182 
miles into thecountry. The total number of miles traveled 
was nearly one million, and if was accomplished without ae 
cident of any sort. The children 114 different 
in Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
i The amount of good accom- 


were sent to 
places 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
plished by this 
and happiness of a large number of chiilren were : 
moted It behooves the 
all our large cities to follow the example set by the proprietors 
of the Evening Post and thus furnish 
the children of the poor and destitute in their midst with oc- 
easional opportunities for enjoyment and reereation in the 
country. 


incaleulable, while the health 


rreatly pro 


movement is 
wealthy and benevolent citizens of 


their coadjutors, and 


>is 
THE growth of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
this country hasbeen rapid and continuous. Although not 
many years have elapsed since its organization, there are now 
nearly one thousand Associations, representing almost every 
state and territory in the Union. 
ganization 


The need of such an or- 
is made apparent by the fact that one sixth of 








| slightest 
| reading done, 








the population of the country are between the ages of 16 
and 40, and that many of the men belonging to this class 
are difficult of access by ordinary methods of denominational 
work. In our colleges to-day are 60,000 students, who con- 
stitute a most important factor in the country’s future. In 
one hundred of these colleges, Associations have been formed, 
and the members are actively enzagel in promoting the 
cause of Christianity in college circles. Over 190,000 commer- 
cial travellers are employed by the merchants and manufac- 
turersof thecountry, andas they have no regular resi lence, they 
cannot be reached without special effort. Inaddition to these 
there are 800,000 railroad men congregated in the great rail- 
road centers and seattered along the lines of the various roads 
who, from the nature of their avocation, can receive but little 
benefit from the ordinary church services. Thus nearly 1,000,- 
000 of the young men of the country are pursuing avocations 
which make it difficult for the church to labor directly for 
their welfare. The methods of work adopted by the Associ- 
ation are especially adapted to reach these classes, and its ef- 
forts in their behalf have been crowned with much success. 
But to benefit these classes is not the only aim of these Associ- 
ations. They are active participators in all Christian enter- 
prises in every community in which they exist, and co-operate 
heartily with the various denominations, of whose member- 
ship they are composed, in all departments of church work. 
The Association has proven itself in every way worthy of the 
recognition it received at Chautanqua last August, and of the 
esteem and confidence of the Christian public. It expended 
last year over $300 000 in Evangelistic work, and its prospects 
for increased usefulness in the future are most encouraging. 
- 3-2 ’ 

Our CANADIAN neighbors take not only kindly but zealous- 
ly to Chautauqua ideas. In the Chautauqua Circle British 
history finds a place each year, and a Chautauqua text book 
on Canadian history renders the course still further adapted 
to their requirements. Those who were at Chautauqua dur- 
ing the Assembly of 1878 will remember with pleasure the in- 


on English history to the then embryo C. L. 8. C. elass of 
1882. Prof. Hughes is President, and Mr. Lewis C. Peake, 
Secretary, (both of Toronto.) of the Canadian branch of the 
C.L.8.C. From a special cifcular they have just issued, ad- 
dressed ‘*To the friends of progress in Canada,’”’ we take the 
following pointed and pithy paragraph: ‘*‘Mrs. Browning 
says: ‘The ne plus ultra of intellectual indolence is the read- 
ing of books. It comes next to what the Americans call 
whittling.’ Weare not prepared to aecept the doctrine that 
reading is always ‘intellectual indolence,’ but there is not the 
doubt that with reference to the greater part of the 
Mrs. Browning’s statement is cuite correct. 
It is true often in regard to the reading done by those who 
tions. Goethe said: *) have been fifty 
and L have not learned 
ts specific object the 


read with the best inte: 
| years trying to leain how 
Any organization whicl 


to read, 


has for 


yew. 

levation and culture of the masses by directing them in their 
] to read and digest thoroughly a 
f books, 4 
Chautauqua Literary 
proposed for the 
and heartily 
Men’s Christian 
&c.”’ 


e 

reading, so as to lead them 
higher class and wider range « erves the approval 
of all good citizens. We believe the 


and Scientific Circle to be the best plan ye 


accomplishment of this most desirable object, 


commend it to ministers, teachers, Young 


Associations, meehanics’ institutes, literary societies, 
>< 

LOYAL members of the C. L. S C. will not forget the 
“Memorial Days.”? Thursday, Deeember 9th, is Milton’s 
Day, the only memorial day during the menth. Milton was 
born December 9th, 1608, now verging on three centuries ago, 

| but his works will live as long as the English language ex- 
ists. His beautiful hymn, *On the morning of Christ’s na 
tivity,” and his sublime description of Satan in the first book 
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of Paradise Lost, are the selections to be read on Memorial 
Day. AJl should heed the words of Dr. Vincent, and **Read, 
re-read, study, memorize and make these choice passages your 
own.” . 

‘The London Standard of September 23 mentions that on 
the previous Sunday, at Hawarden church, Mr. Gladstone as- 
sisted the rector by reading the lessons for the day. It is 
quite common in the rural churches of England for people of 
distinction to read the portion of Scripture appointed to be 
read for the day. In the United States it has not yet be- 
come the fashion.”’ 

We have no doubt but this is a profitable custom in the 
“Church of England,” though it is somewhat exclusive to 
confine the reading to ‘‘people of distinction.”? In the churches 
of our country the “signs of the times”’ peint to a larger liber- 
ty. During the past few years the responsive reading of the 
Scriptures in the Sunday Schools and churches has been grow- 
ing quite popular in all denominations. It began in UChrist- 
mas and New Year’s Sunday School gatherings, and is now 
extending to other times and services. It is a desirable im- 
provement in a church service, and one that should be sup- 
ported by Christian people everywhere, because of its attrac- 
tive and profitable character. 

We yield to the growing demand of the times, and com. 
mence the publication of a series of ‘- Vesper and Praise’’ ser- 
vices, in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. They are 
adapted to any congregation, large or small, with or without 
a choir, organ or no organ ; with the preacher to conduct the 
reading, and a lady or gentleman to conduct the singing, the 
service may go on, by inviting all the people to read and sing. 

We know some congregations where a vesper and praise 
service is used regularly— one Sunday evening inevery month. 
The slips are placed in the hands of several young men who 
stand at the doors of the church and hand one to every person 
that enters—if they miss one in the crowd, they hasten up the 
aisle, before the service opens, and hand a copy to the individ- 
ual; they make sure that every person has a copy of the ser- 
vice. In this way they enlist the attention and co-operation 
of all in the singing and reading. No outlandish tunes, that 
will neutralize the spirit of true worship, are used, but famil- 
iar tunes, that awaken old memories, and stir the soul, are 
sung to the delight of the people. 

A gentleman every way competent will prepare a ** People’s 
Vesper and Praise” service for each number of THE CHau 
TAUQUAN, and we hope to induce pastors and laymen to in- 
troduce them into their congregations one Sunday evening in 
every month. Itis in the direct line of our work. The‘'tNa 





tional Sunday School Assembly” at Chautauqua, has been | 


opened every season, from the beginning, by Dr. Vincent in 


viting the people to join him in a Chautauqua Vesper Service. | 
The Sunday evening vespers by the Lake, and in the Amphi- | 


theatre are delightful memories. This year in August they 
were used it the Sunday merning preaching service. 
Chautauqua idea, aud if wedid not present it in THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN in some form, we could be justly charged with leaving 
the Seriptures and songs out of our programme for work. 


After consulting with 


cessful pastors, we introduce the plan our friends will find on | 


another page. 
; one 
QUESTION : 
the World, in November CHAUTAUQUAN ? 
an abbreviation of circiter,a Latin word of time, designating 
nearness to a fixed point, and meaning about, near. 
>< 


A BinpER for THE CHAUTAUQUAN is just what we were 


thinking about, when to our surprise one came by mail. It | 


is a neat, substantial cover, that will prove useful in preserv- 


ing the whole volume, and on the first outside page is printed | 


, 


in gilt letters, “Tur CHAUTAUQUAN.” Messrs. Fairbanks, 
Palmer & Co., 46 Madison St., Chicago, Ill., keep them for 
Sale, 





It is a | 


| valuable information. 


a number of able, enterprising and suc- | 


|} a great W TK : 
What does cir. mean in footnote in History of | 
Answer: Cir. is | 
| ing, and THE CHAUTAUQUAN is its organ. 
| the Chautanqua Literary and Scientific Cirele it is indespen- 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Twelve days are set apart as days of especial interest: 
to every member of the C. L. 8. C., and as days of devout- 
prayer for the furtherance of the objects of this society..- 
On these days all members are urgently invited to read! 
the literary or scriptural selections indicated, to collect 
some facts about the authors whose birthdays are thus: 
commemorated, and to invoke the blessing of our Heavenly: 
Father upon this attempt to exalt His word, and to under-- 
stand and rejoice in His works. The selections to be read‘on' 
the memorial days are published (by Phillips & Hunt,.and by’ 
Hitchcock & Walden) in a small volume—Chautauqua Text-- 
Book, No. 7, ‘‘Memorial Days.’’ Price, 10 cents. 

1. Opening day. October 1. 

[The chapel bell at Chautauqua will ring at noon, October’ 
1, and on every other ‘‘Memorial Day” during the year. 
Wherever they may be, true Chautauquans can hear its. 
echoes]. 

. Bryant’s Day. November 3. 

. Special Sunday. November, second Sunday. 
. Milton’s Day. December 9. 

. College Day. January, last Thursday. 

. Special Sunday. February, second Sunday. 
. Shakspeare’s Day. April 23. 

. Addison’s Day. May 1. 

9. Special Sunday. May, second Sunday. 

10. Special Sunday. July, second Sunday. 

11. Inauguration Day. August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday. Anniversary of C. L. S. C., at Chautanqua. 

12. St. Paul's Day. August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. Anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul's Grove 
at Chautauqua. 

oe 


WHAT THEY SAY OF “THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN.” 


H. K. Carroll, Esq., one of the editors of The Independent, 
New York, says: ‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN ought to be widely 
welcomed as a most eflicient instructor in useful knowledge.”’ 


sishop R. S. Foster, LL. D., says: ‘*Tuk CHAUTAUQUAN 
promises to supply a real want. I most heartily commend it, 


| and wish it success.” 


The Rey. Dr. Buckley, on an editorial page of the New 
York Christian Advocate of Oct. 27th, said to his €5.000 sub- 
scribers: ‘The first number of Tor CHAUTAUQUAN, &@ new 
monthly, ison our table. We can express unqualified com- 
mendation of the enterprise, and predict for it suecess. No 


; person can read this number without acquiring or reviewing 


The table of contents is diversified and 
attractive. The publication will be equally valuabie to teach- 
ers, pupils, general readers, and to the family. The Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientifie Circle is now an institution doing 
in fact, it is the most Common sense movement 
of the age to incr ase intell: gence, to wean the young from 
pernicious reading, and to stimulate a desire for higher read- 
To members of 


sable ; to all it is valuable.”’ 
ne - 
There is a loving, productive, fruitful energy in Christ’s 
Iqving words, quite new, compared with words of law, written 
and engraved in stone. 


ne 


It is the glorious doom of literature that the evil perishes 


| and the good remains.—Bulwer Lytton. 
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CHRISTMAS VESPER AND PRAISE SERVICE, 1880. 


Designed for the Sunday School or public congregation. 


Tune.— Webb. 


The merning light ts breaking ; 
The darkness disappears ; 

The sons of earth are waking 
To penitential tears; 

Each breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar, 

Of nations in commotion, 
Prepared for Zivn’s war. 


See heathen nations bending 
Betore the God we love, 

And thousand hearts ascending 
In gratitusie above; 

While sinners, now confessing, 
The Gospei call obey, 

An seek the Savior’s blessing, 
A nation in a day. 


Blest river ofsalvation, 
Pureue thine onward way ; 
Flow thou to every nation, 
Nor in thy richness stay : 
Stay not till all the lowly 
Triumphant reach their home: 
)Stav : ot till atl the holv 
Proclaim, “‘The Lord is come!” 
—Samuel F. Smith. 


PRAYER. 
Tune.— Wilmot. 


‘Hark! what mean those holy voices, 
Sweetly sounding through the skies ! 
Lo! the angelic host r juices ; 
Heavenly hallelujahs rise. 
{Listen to the wondrous story, 
Which they chant in hymns of joy: 
“Glory in the highest, glory, 
Glory be to Go most high ! 
“Peace on earth, good-will from heaven, 
Reaching farus man is found; 
Sous redeemeu and sins forgiven! 
Loud our go!den harps shall sound. 
‘Christ Is born, the great Anotnted; 
Heaven and earth bis praises sing 
® receive whom God appointed, 
For your Prophet, Priest, and King. 
—John Cawood 


CHRIST PROMISED. 


Pastor. Abraham shall surely become 
-@great and mighty nation, and all the 
pemens of the earth shall be blessed in 

m. 

Congregation. And in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice. 

Pas. When the fullness of the time 
was come, God sent forth his Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law, to re- 
deem them that were under the law. 

Con. And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
giory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. 

Pus. He shall be great, and shall be 
ealled the Son of the Highest; and the 
Lord God shall give unto hiuw the throne 
of his tather David. 

Con. And be shall reign over the house 
of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom 
there shal] be no end. 

Pus. And thou shalt call his name 
JESUS; for he shall save his people from 
their sinus. 

Con. I will declare the decree: the 
Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my 
Son; this day have I begotten thee. 


Tune.—TI love to tell the Story. 


I love to tell the story, 
Of unseen things above, 
Of Jesus and his glory, 
of Jesus and his love. 
I love to teli the story, 
Because I know 'tis true; 
It satisfies my longings, 
As pothi:.g else can cio. 
I k ve to tell the story, 
*T will be my themein glory, 
To tell the old, old story 
Of Jesus and his love. 


The shove paze will be sent, 
282.50; 00 copies, $3. Address, 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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stage paid, by us, to any address in 
HE UHAUTAUQUAN, Meadville, Pa. 


Held in 


Church, Dec. .........., 1888. 





I love to tell the story; 
For those who Know it best 

Seém hungering and thirsting 
To hear it lixe the rest. 

And when.i- scenes of glory, 
I sing the new, new song, 

*"T will be the old, old story 
That I have loved so long. 


Chorus.} 
—Catharine Hankey. 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Pas. Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem. 

Con. Saying, where is he that is born 
King of the Jews ? for we have seen his 
star in the ea-t, and have come to wor- 
ship him. . 

Pas. And lo, the star which they saw 
in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young 


| child was. 


Con. When they saw the star, they re- 
joiced with excreding great joy. ; 
Pas. And when they were come into 


| the house, they saw the young child with 


Mary his mother, and fell down, and 
worshipped him. E 

Con. And when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts ; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 


Tune.—Antioch. 


Joy to the world! the Lord is come; 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare him room, 
And heaven and nature sing. 


Joy to the world! the Savior reigns ; 
let men their songs employ ; 

While fields and floous, rocks, hills and plains, 
Repeat the sounding joy. 


He rules the world with truth and grace, 
And makes the nations prove 

The glories of his righ'eousuess, 
And wonders of his love. 


—JIsaac Watts. 
WAITING FOR CHRIST’S COMING. 


Pas. Devout Jews waited for his ap- 
pearing: 

Con. And behold there wasa man in 
Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon ; 
and the same man was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel : 
and the Holy Ghost was upon him. 

Pas. And it was revealed unto him 
by the Holy Ghost, that he should not 
see death, before he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ. 





Con. And there was one Anna, a | 
prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of | 
the tribe of Aser. 

Pas. And she coming in that instant | 
gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and | 
spake of him to all them that looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem. . 

Con. For we have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, when we made | 
known unto you the power and coming | 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- | 
witnesses of his majesty. 

Pas. For he received from God the 
Father honor and glory, when there | 
came such a voice to him from the. ex- 
cellent glory: This is my beloved, Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. 

Con. He saith unto them, But whom 
say ye that lam? And Simon Peter 
auswered and said, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. 


+ 
Tune—Ariel, 
O could I speak the matchless worth, 


O could [ sound the glories forth, 
Which in my Savior shine, 





I'd soar and touch the heavenly strings, 
And vie with Gabriei while he sings 
In netes almost divine. 


Td sing tue precious blood he spilt 

My ransom from the dreadiul guilt 
Of sin, and wrath divine; 

I'd sing his glorious righteousness, 

In which all-perfect, heavenly dress 
My soul shall ever shine. 


I'd sing the characters he bears, 
And all the trorms of love he wears, 
Exalted o7 hi~ throue; 
In loftiest songs of sweetest praise, 
1 would to everlasting days 
Make all bis giories kuuwn. 
—Samuel Medlsy . 


CHRIST REVEALED. 


Pas. Blessed be the Lord God of Is- 
rael; for he hath visited and redeemed 
his people. 

Con. And thou, child, shalt be called 
the Prophet of the Highest, for thou 
shalt go before the face of the Lord te 
prepare his ways. 

Pas. To give knowledge of salvation 
unto his peuple, by the remission of their 
sins. 

Con. Through the tender mercies of 
our God, whereby the day-spring from 
on high hath visited us. 

Pas. To give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, te 
guide our feet into the way of peace. 

Con. Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name un 
der heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved. 

Pas. In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins. 

Con. Who is the image of the invisi- 
ble God, the first-born of every creature. 

For by him were all things created, 
that are in Heaven, and that are in earth 
visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers; all things were created by 
him, and for him. 


Tune.— What a Friend we have in Jesus. 


Whata Friend we have in Jesus, 
Ali our sins and griefs to bear! 
What a privilege to carry 
Every thing to God in prayer! 
O what peace we often forfeit, 
O what needless pain we bear, 
All because we do not carry 
Every thing to Gud in prayer! 


Have we trials and temptations? 
Is there trouble any where? 
We should never be discouraged, 
Take it tothe Lord in prayer. 
Can we find a friend so faithfal 
Who will all our sorrows share ? 
Jesus knows our every weakness, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


SERMON BY THE PASTOR. 
Tune.— Coronation. 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels —— tall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all. 

Let every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestria! bail, 

To him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown him Lord of all. 

O that with yonder sacred throng 
We at his feet may fall! 

We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown him Lord ef alt. 

—Hdward Perronét. 


GLORIA PATRI. 
Glory be to the Father, 
And to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
As it wasin the peginning, is now, and eye 
shall be, 
World without end. Amen. 


BENEDICTION. 


the United States—100 copies, $1; 200 copies, $1.50; 300 copies, $2; 400 copies 
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CL. & C. 


FOR 1880-81. 13% 





The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 


1.—AIM. 


The new organization aims to promote habits of seadng and study in 
pature, art, science, and in secajar and sacred literature, in connec.ion 
wich the routine of daily ife, (especially amung those whose education- 
al advantazes have bven limited,) so as to secure to them the college 
student's general outlook upon the world and life, and to develop the 
habit of close, cunnected, persistent thir king. 

2.—METH ODS. ; 

It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books 
which shal! be indicated, by locai circies for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by sum mer courses of lectures and ‘students’ 
sessions” at Chautauqua, aud by written reports and examinations. 


3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study prescribed by the C. L. 8. C. shall cover a period 

ef four years. 
4.—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 

Fach year's Course of S!uty will be considered the ‘+ First Year’’ for new 
pupil., whether it be the first, second. third or fourth of the ‘our years’ 
course. For example. -‘ihe class or 1884,” instead of b ginning October, 
1880, with the same studies which were pursued in 1479 50 by -‘tne class 
of 1883,"’ will fail in wiih “the class of ’83,’ and’ take for their first year 
the second year’s course of the '83 class. The first year for “the class of 
1883" will thus in due time become the fourth year for ‘-the class of 


1884. 
5.—STUDIES FOR 1880-81. 


The Course for 18*0-81 comprises readi:.gs in: I. History—General 
and Ecclesiastical. II. PHysicaL SCIENCE. III. LITERATUKE— 
Ancientand Modern IV. THEULOGY. 

The fo: lowi: g is the sch-me 1 ore fully developed: 

I. History.—t. General—His'ory of the World. 2 Special—“An- 
sient Biographies ” 3.. Ecelesiastical— ‘Outlines of Church History.” 

It PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—l. Unutlines. 2 Special tures. 

Ill. LitkraTuk+—1. The Ari of Speech. 2. Ancient Classics. 
3. Movern Engtish Classics. 

IV. THEOL“GY —2. The Story of Pentecost. 1. 

The “required” books are as follows: 

1. THE: CH-UTAUQUAN,* & monthly magazine, containing a 
large portion of tue “r quired” reading. Ten numbers for the 
year. Price, $1 a year. Address “The Ch ,” Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

2. Ancient Biography—Cyrusand Alerander Price.*0 cents. {For 
all the books address PHiLLIPS & Hunt, Ntw York, or WAL- 
DEN. & sTowF. Cincinnati or Chicago. 

3. Outlinex of Cuurch History. Bishop Hurst. Price, 50 cents. 

4. —, Charles Kingsley. Price 15 cents. (Franklin Square 

Li bien. 

5. The Art-ofSpeech Dr. L. T Townsend. Price, 50 cents. 

6. Readings from Ancient Classics—(Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, 
Cicero) Chavtauqua Text-Book, No. 25. Price, 10 cents. 
[Ready cer‘ainly Marcn 1 18x1.] 

7. Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature. Vols. 2. 3, 
and + Prise, 0 cents each vol. [Realy certainly March 1. 1881.] 
= Tongue of Fire. Rev. Wm. Arthur. Price in cloth, 50 cents; 

apr, : 


Natural Theology. 


p: Tr, 35 cents. 
The followi: g is the distribution of the subjects and bouks through the 


year. 
October and November. 
(Ch. stands for “The are ny ih 
History of the World, (Ch.) Ruawlinson’s Origin of Nations, (Ch.) 
» Oyrus and Alexander, (A buott.) 
December 


History of the World. (Ch.) Origin of Natiocs, (Ch.) Church History, 
| (Hurst.) Hypatia, (Kingsley.) 
January and February. 
History of the World. (Ch.) Origin of Nations. (Ch.) Tongue of Fire, 
(Arthur.) Short Studies in Natural Theology. By the Archbishop 
of + cts Cook, and ethers, (Ch.) Conversations on Creation, 


(Cc 
March 
‘History of the World,(Ch) Tne Artof Speech, (Townsend.) Read- 
' Ings from Homer, De : osthenes, Cicero, and Virgil. Conversations on 
Creatiou, (Ch.) 
April 


History of the World, (Ch.) Studies in Physical Science: Lecture by 
Dr C. Cushing; and introductory Science Primer, by Huxley. Ed 
ited by Prof.3 aA. Lattimore. (Ch.) (Conversations on Creation, (Ch.) 
‘Readings from Standard Authors: Addison, Burns, and Tennyson, (Ch-) 

May. 

History of the World, (Ch.) Stusies in Physical Science: Lectures 
en Motiou and Life by Prof. Hulman, (Ch) The Ciiculation of the 
Blood, by br Keen, (Ch.) Rvadingx trom Standard Authors: Gibbon, 
Macaulay, and Washington Irving, (Un.) 

June. 

English History and Literature, (Chsutauqua Library.) Studies in 
Physical science: Lectures on tue Place of Science in a Symmetri- 
cal Culture; and Common Sense in Hygiene, by Prof. 8. A. Lattimore, 
\Oh.) Review of the Year. 


THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 


‘Persons who desire to read more extensively in the lines of study for 
*Some of our students may prefer to use “‘buoks’’ rather than a magazine like the 
Cuarrauquan, (which is in shape and style like the “Franklin Square Library.’’ 
Conermi .; this we wish to say; 1. That neither the C. L. S. C., nor any one of its 
officers uas the slightest financial interest in the CHAUTAUQUAN. 2. Thatthe Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN is published to meet a wide-spread demand for ‘‘very cheap literature.’”’ 
Many of the members of the C. L.S. C. are poor. The saving of two or three dollars 
a year in books to them is an important consideration. 3. That much useful reading 
outside of the ‘‘required”’ course, and many items concerning ‘‘Chautauqua,”’ inter- 
¢sting to all m-mbers of the C. L.S. C., must appear in the CHaurauquan. 4. That 
if persons prefer “‘books”’ to the periodical, the tullowing will be accepted instead of 
the reading contained in the CHAUrAUQUAN: 
An Outline of General History, By M. E. Thalheimer. 
Origin of Nations. By leafiaees. 
Pater Mundi. (1 vol.) By Dr. E. F. Burr. 
New Physics. By J. Durman Stecle. (Or other text-book on this subject.) 
For prices of these books, address Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, N. Y., or Wal- 
den & Stowe, Cincinnati or Chicago. 





1880-81 are expected to read, in addition to the “required” books for the 
year, the following: 

Manual of Ancient History. M. E. Thalheimer. 

Medigval and Modern History. M. E Thatheimer. 

Illusirated History of Aucient Literature, Oriental and Classical. 4. 
D. Quacker bos. 

A Short History of Natural Science. A.B Buckley. 

Church History. Dr. tlackburn. 

Persons udding these to tre required course will receive at the time @f 
their graduation the “White Seal of 1880-81” attached to their diplomag. 


-—APPLICATION FoR MEMBERSHIP. 


Persons desiring to unite with theC L. S.C. shoull forward answets 
to the following questions to Dr. J H. Vincent, Piainfield, N. 
The class graduating in 1884 will begin the study of the lessons requi 
Uctober, 180. 

1. Give your name in full. 

2. Your post-office ad:tress—with county and State. 

3 Are you married or siny le? 

4 What is your age? Are you between twenty and thirty, or thirty 
and forty, or forty «nd fit y, or fif'y and sixty, etc.? 

5 neee, how many children living under the age of sixteem 
ears 

6. What is your occupation ? 

7. With what religious denomination are )ou connected ? 

8. Do yeu, after mature deliberation, resolve to prosecute the four 
years’ cuurse of study pre-ented by the C. L. 8. C.? 

9. Do you promis? give an average of four hours a week, from 
October 1 to July 1, to the reading and study required by this course? 

10. How much more than the time specified do you hope to give @ 
this course of study? 

10.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of 40 minute.’ reatling each week day will enable the 
student in nine months to complete the books required for the year, 
More time than this will prob«bly be spent by many eser-ons and for 
their accommodation a special course of reading on the same subjects 
will be indicated. The habit of thinking rteadily upon worthy themes 
during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten iife, and develep 
power. 

11.—EXAMINATIONS. 


Theannual examinations will be held at the homes of the members, 
and in writing. Lists of questions will be forwarded to them, and by 
their written replies the “Committee on Examination’ can Judge 
whether or not they have read thoughtfully the books required. 


12.-ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chautaa- 
qua, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. & 
&.C. Persons who have never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the ad- 
vantages, dipi!oma, and honors of the “Circle ” 

13.—QUARTERLY REPORTS. 


Postal card b'anks for three quarterly reports will be furnished all 
members. These will indicate the number of pages read, the time 
spent in reading, etc. 

14.—LOCAL CIRCLEs, 


Iudividuals may prosecute the studies of the C. L. 8. C. alone, but 
their efforts will be greatly facilitated by securing a ‘local -ircle” of 
two or more persons, who agree to meet as frequently as possinle, read 
together, «Onverse on the subjects of study. arrange for occasional lee 
tures by local talent, organize a library. a museum, # laborat ry, ete. 
Al’ that is necessary for the establishmentof such -‘local circles’ is te 

eet, report organ zation to Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J , and thea 
prosecute the course of study in such a way as seems mos’ likely to se 
cure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 


15.— MEMORIAL Days. 

Twelv- days are set apart as days of especial interest to every men. 
ber of the C. L. S. C., and as days of devout prayer for the furtherance 
of the objects of this society. n thesedays all members are urgent) 
invited to read the literary or scriptural selections indicated, to cok 
lect somne facts about the authors whose birthvays are thus commemo 
rated, and to invoke the blessing of our heavenly Father upo: this at 
tempt to exalt his w: rd, and to understand and rejoice in his works. 
The selections to be rexd on the memorial days are published by Phil- 
lips « Hunt, and by Walden & Stowe, in a small volume—Chautauqua 
Text-Book No 7, ‘*Memorial Days.” Price, 10 cents. 

1. Opening Day. October 1. [The chapel bell at Chautauqua wil 
ring at noon, Uc’ober 1, and on every other “‘Memorial Day” during 
the year. Wherever they may be, true Chanutanquans can hear its 
oer a | 2. Bryant’s D November 3. 3. Special Sunday Novem- 
ber7. 4. Mil.on’s Day ecember9 £. College Day. January 29 & 
Special Sunday. Februarv 6 7. &% «ss Day April 2. Add: 
son’s Day. May 1. 9. ‘al Sunday. May 10.10 Special Sunday. 
July 12. 11. Jnaugura‘ion Day. August, first Saturday after first ‘lues- 
day. Third anniversary of C.L. S.C.,at Chautauqua. 12. St Puul’s 
Day. August, second Saturday after first Tuesday 
sary dedication of St. Paul’s Grove, at Chautauqua. 

16.—OUR CLASS MOTTOES.* 

‘*Westudy the word and the works of God.” 

‘*Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

‘Never be discouraged .”’ 

17.—ST,. PAUL’S GROVE. 

The center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circleis in the 
beautiful grove at Chautauqua, which was dedicated August 17, 1878, 
by Bishop R. 8S. Foster, in tne presence of a large, ddvout, and enthew 
siastic audience. It 1s the eurpose of the managers of Chautauqua te 
have St. Paul’s Grove fitted up with rustic seats, statuary fountains, 
etc., and to make It a place full of beauty and of inspiration to all mem- 
bers of the Circle. 


Third anniver- 


18.—First YEAR. 


Persons desiring forms of application, or information concerning the 
Circle, should address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 
19.—‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN .” 
The organ ofthe C. L. S. C. is THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Rev. T. bk. 
Flood, editor. Issued monthly, from October to July. Price.$1. Oa 
business address, “THE CHAUTAUQUAN,” Meadville, Pa. 


future intel] 1 and moral in- 





* We ask this question to ascertain the p 
fluence of this ‘‘Circle”” on your homes. 

* These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. Ease 
motto sells at $1. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 








Publisher's Department. 


The Chautauquan. 


A Montury Macazine, dev deveted to the promotion of 
True Culture. Organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
The following studies in the C. L. 
and 1881, will be published in this Magazine : 


History of tha World. A book written specially 


. S. C., and now being published as a 
exclusively. 


for the C. 
serial in “ Tue CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
Origin f Nations. 
Ancient Classics. 
The World ot Science. 

Studies in Natural Theology. 
Special Scient:fic Lectures. 

eading from Standard Authors. 


The C. L. S. C. department is conducted by the Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, D. D., President of the C. L. S.C 

Tue CmavuTauguan will contain extraordinary at- 
tractions in its Sunday-school Department. Norma 
Ovut.iines, by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, A. M.; Norgs on 
THE INTEPNATIONAL Lessons, by Rev. L. H. Bugbee, 
D. D.; THe Loox Up Lagcion, by Miss Mary A. 
Lathbury ; A Vesper anp Praise Service will ap- 
pear im each number, for use in public congrega- 
tions, one Sunday evening in each month, or for Sunday 
Schools and concerts; ArtTICLEs on Music, by Prof. 
Theodore F. Seward. Besides, reports of the C. L.S. C 
Rounp Tj212, held at Chautauqua last August, Popular 
lectures, etc., etc. We shall invest money and labor 
freely to make THe CHAUTAUQUAN a first class maga- 
zine. Tueopors L. Fioop, A. M., 


17, CARPET HOUSE, 1880, 


S. C. course for 1880 | 


Editor and Proprietor. | 


| PRICE SO CTS. EAGH, 


Ten numbers in each volume, beginning with October 
and ending with July, in each C. L. S. C. year. 
Susscriprion Price, one copy one yee, - $1.00 
Five SULSCKIPTIONS AT ONE TIME, - - 4.50 

$1.00 may be remitted at Publisher’s risk. Larger 
sums should be remitted in P. O Moxey Orders or 
Draft on iwew York, exchange paid by sender. 

@7 Please do not send checks on distant banks. Ad- 
dress, 


“THE CHAUTATQUAN,” Meadville, Pa. 


N. B.—All letters on BUSINESS must be addressed to 


“THE CHAUTATQUAN,” Meadville, Pa. | 


and everything for PUBLICATION to the Evrtor. Special 
Notices, or matier for advertisements, should reach the 
office by the 5th of the montn to appear in the ensuing 
number. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. WHAT ITS LEADING ADVER- 
TISING PATRON SAYs. 


Chautauqua Assem- 


I regard the ‘*Chautsuquan” and ‘ 








bly Herald” as the best ad g medium I can find in 
the country for building up my trade as a dry goods 
merchant DeFOREST WELD. 
Jamestown, Nov. 13, 
State Normal School, Edinporo, Penna, 
has long been noted for thorough instruction, 
and low expenses, It is aschool for teaching 
teach« Is rec zed as one of the best 
purely training sch ithe country. Durin 
the past summer over $ oo have been 
in erecting a new recitation land remodel 
the forme lass-room building. The nev 
building is now completed and will be dedicat 
ed November 23d, 

Library H contains né of the fines 
sch | oms in State It is en 
forty-fi e hours per week, and is daily visite: 
by ove me hud student 


Th 


vant nth scho 


i > . 
2, Able, earnest, experienced instructors, 
3. A large body of eager, hard-working 
students 
4. Superior class-rooms, libraries, cabinets, 
I 
appiratus, et 


5. Expenses low enough to enable every 


teacher to enjoy its advantages, 
For circular address, 


J. A. COOPER, 
Edinboro, Pa. 


Shryock & Delamater, 


Meadville, Penn’a. 


Carpets, Paper Hanging, etc 
shliidiliainde Veinatinles. anit 


John Shryock. T. A. Delamater. 


Just Publish« d! 


NEW SONGS OF TH«~ 


JUBILEE SINGERS 


FROM FISK UNIVERSITY. 








WHAT KIND OF SHOES YOU GOING TO WEAR. 
REIGN. MASTA JESUS, REIGN. 
My LORD'S WAITING ALL THE TIME. 
I'M GOING TOSING ALL THE Way. 


Any or all of the above pieces sent by mail 
to any address, post paid, on receipt of marked 
price 

Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
C:ncinnati, O. 


1880. CHAUTAUQUA. 1881. 
BOOKS REQUIRED. 
Ancient B ography Cyrus and Alexander, 





Abbo:t; price ies salen ti ap 
Hypatia, A Story ‘of tae Fitth Century. a 
- book torm. paper 50c 

~¥ ” = Clie th . 80 
Church Hictare. Dr. Warnt.......cccccccess .. 500 
The Tor gue of Fire, Arti:ur; eloth...........50¢ 
oe és paper.... 35e¢ 


Further order of study tole announeed. 
Any of these 
on receipt of price. 
Also, « full stock of 
Theological, Sunday ‘*chool 
Miscellaneous Books, 
Church and Sunday Sehool RK quisttes. Send 
for Caialogue é. 8. McCULLOUCH, 


lk ls ARCH ST., HH 


and 


| 
| 
| 


x Oks Sent by mail, post-paid, 


| this means of recognition 


| Chautanqgua Lake. 


ERIE RAILWAY 
NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake trie & Wester 


RAILROAD! 
The only direct route from New York to 
Parties going to or return- 
ing from this attractive summer resort, will 
secure comiort, pleasure and the quickest time 
by traveling via the popular Erie Railway. 


PULLMAN’S 





Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches 


are run through on the dailv express train be- 
tween NEW YuURK and JAMESTOWN. 

Trains leave New York 8t 7:10 p. m., and ar. 
rive in Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauqua 
Lake, at 12:00., the following day. 

During the Season of 1880 Special Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rates to Jamestown and re- 
turn, will be on sale at New York city and all 
principal stations on the Frie Railway 

JOHN N. ABBOTT, 
Gen’. Puss Avt. Ere R. R. 





THEN Y,P.&ORR, 


(Late A. & G. W.R.R) 

In connection with the Erie Railway, forms the 
vreat Broad-Gua e Route between tne Kast avd 
West trom Cincinnatiand Chicagoto N w York, 
Boston, and ali poi: ts in New Englant. from 
New York to Chicago, Cleveland, Omaha, and 
+H points in the Northwest; to Cineinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, and points 
in the South-West. 

THIS Is THE ONLY LINE 
In connection with the Erie Railway, which 
runs through sieeping coaches betwen New 
York and Chicago, Clevelan', Man-field, Gak 
ion, Dayton an Cincinnati, withont change, 
The only line running Pulilmia's Broad-Guage 

PALACE HOTEL COACHES 
between Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 

Pasx<engers »y this live take their meals at 
any hour without leaving thetrain. The vill of 
fare on these coaches is not surpassel in any 

hotel in America. Tue oaly direct line to 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 

THE POPULAR SUMMER RESORT. 

89” Ask for tickets via the N. Y., ven osylva 
nia and Ohio R. f.. for sate at all offices Fast, 
South. West and Northwest In thicago at 
w2 Clark street i: Cincinnsti at 44 West 
Fourth street, in St Louis at office of O. & M- 
R’y wad in Now York a. 49l Broatway. 

P. 1). COOPER, Geueral Supe intendent, 
Clevel end (0. 
General Pas-eng r Ag 
C eveland, ‘o. 


HONY-R AM BADGE Fuk THE G. b. 8. 6. 


W.B SHATTUC, 











The objec this bulge is reeogiition [t. is 
of soli rid with letters in black emiune!l Size 
of batg ¥% by ¥ inches lrice, *2. Al 

| true Chautanquan should avail themselves of 


Adiuress, 


EELMAN, 


OHTO, 


VRS.JAYW.S 
WoostTrR, WAYNE Co, 





Tue PVPIIONOGRAPII SET To 


mM Us SI as B iC. 


the Phonographic Piano.—A Most Wonderful Invention. 


The Pronorrart hie Fiano hea been 
rail i inzeVellous mechauie 
< nite a ‘of the Agee It will pluy any 
vritten,in a melofious ar d pl ase 
Di fic mle and simple music proc uced ix 2 a 

il 
















ntever to the nu: be 
principle of the wonc i 
i (the accompanying cut show iis 
nd is hav ing the largest sale ever obt ined by a mu i 
the covntry. 













le as a tuning-fork, which produce the clearest 
, the same as the wires are in 2 Piano, only they wo 
™m which the tane is ¢ tamped or perforated, is about 10in 
pring through the perforations in the paper and strike 
shee perator (except turning the rol 

appropriate presents to make anyone, espec dally 















ont 


4 , nda 


- It has solid metal cases in imitation of gr 
3 the notes or bars (the music producers) are metal, on sam 
and most meloc 


avorn bly witha fine Inusic-box, andits copesitgr’ is unl limited, 
nee ap any musical instrument everinvented, Jts aciionis perfectly marvellous. The music is superb, and everye 
Ao knowledge of music required, and # child can operate it and furnish music for any oc casion, Make your onild 

ne which will amuse and instruct not only the child but the whole household, 
ection of popular tunes goes wii each instrament, Boxed free,and sent to any address on. receipt & 


Audress MASS. ORGAN CO., 57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 




























ons notes, ar nd never get out of tune; the bara are struck by 
ngers. The erip of prepared papet 

he ro Ners and over the keys the strikers 
matically without any assistance from 
» most expert musician. It would be one of the 
ano. In point of execution aud fineness of tone, it Ww ill 
W e predict for this instrument a most wonderful sale, It {3 





he price of the Phonographig¢ 





£9 om 62 oe ae, 
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A Word to the Reader! 


When the body is bowed with pain, an intense 
longing for relief brings hope hen the liver 
is out of o:.der or the kidneys deranged, every- 
thing ~eems to go wrong. How well such troub- 
les have been met and overcome by rome peo- 
ple, can be jadged by the following statements : 

What REV. DR. BARTINE says. 
East ORANGE, N. J., ()ct. 8, 1877. 

Some three months azo I found myself suffer- 
ing trom Brizit’s Disease—Albuminuria. IJsut- 
fered fron: Dropsy particularly at out the ank- 
les, Slight pail.s amout the kidneys. a derange- 
ment of digestion, great dryness o the skin and 
at times much th rst. and of course a gradual 
failing of strength. This was about the state of 
things when I commenced usi: g Warner’s S ite 
Kidney »na Liver Cure. I took about six 
tablespoontuls every day for one week, when I 
found all my symptoms d cidedlv improved, 
aid at tneen: of two wees tt was d flicalt to 
detect any trace of «albumen. Having impru- 





dently taken cold, I ha a very slight relapse 


some two weeks ago, when I again began using | 


tLe medicine, anu ani now as well as ever 
D. W. BARTINE, M. D., D. D. 


REV. DR. RANKIN’S Testimony 


Thave no more donbt of the beneficial effects | 
of WARNERKS SAFE KIDNEY AND LIVER | 


CURE. than I have that the G: ne-ee: iv: remp- 


ties into L+ke Ontario._Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. | 


D , Washington, D, C 


The “ Mother’s Mogazine” 

The remedy that will cure the many diseases 

ecnliar to women i- WARNER'S SAFE KID 

EY AND) LIVER CURE.—Mother’s Magazine 

This great natural rem cy is forsa'eby Dius- | 
gists in all parts of the world. at $1.25 per oot- | 
tle Itis pure, safe and absolutely reliable in 
itsresnlis Try it 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


e Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are pasetnges because the blond is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the RB! action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousands havebeencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your licart. 
Why Suffer longer from the tormentof an Aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles? 
Krpney-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Druggist has it, or will get it Sor 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, + 1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Propristors, 
et §O  CWillsend post paid.) ‘Burlington, Vt. 


ee ee 
All Chautauqua students are advised to pro- 
cure, for the small sum of fifty cents, the Game 
of English History, now ready. They will find 
it of great assistance in the four years’ course. 
It mentions nearly every ruler from the earliest 
times to the present, and names principal events 
in the reign of each, Mention this paper, and 

send order to ALICE H. BIRCH, 
Lindsburg, McPherson Co., Kan, 

Endorsed by Frances E. Willard 


7 Als N a \ 
WRITTEN CARDS. 

The finest Christmas present you can make 
your iriends, is a packuge of my ‘elegantly, 
Written cards ” Only Zhe. perdozen. All kinds 
of plain and ornamental penmanship executed 
tloorder, I) struction given through the mail. | 
Send i5e. for sample cards and price list. Ad- 
dress, CHAS, D. BIGELOW. Gowanda, N.Y. 
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1880 BEATTY'S 1861. 


HOLIDAY GREETING. == 
SOLD DIRECT TO One price CABINET ORGE. | 


THE PUBLIC. CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOK 


BEATTY 


PIANO-FORTES. 


GRAND SQUARE & UPRIGHT. 
Best and sweetest toned instruments in the World 


Orzans 1G Stops, 2 Knee Swells. 9 full scts of 
Golden Tongue Keeds. 5 Oct ves, Wainut Case, 
French Veneering. Handles. Lam ' 
Pocket for Music,extralarge fancy Top.Beatty’s 

cw Patent Stop Action,New Vox Celest © Stop. 
which isby far the sweetest and most perfect 
Gas has ever yr Ryn nest 

nts price ar,cut $400, te rice (having no scents 
with s da , 


tool, Book, Music, boxed & shipped Only $85. 


i igs Holiday Greeting. Order now for Christmas and 
qT aa New Years Presents, Dont wait till the very Jast moment, 
d i } Endless variety of New Styles for the Holidays. F.arges 
assortment of Pianos and Organs that are sold direct to 
iy} the public, to Le found in thiscountry. 

{ 


! 
| | 
} 


ii, 8 


Organs S230240 $50855 860865 $75 885 
to $1,000.22 Lo U2 stops Pix nos $125 to $1,600. 

No. 5,900, A magnificent Organ, 14 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, only. 
8G5, Ko. 700, 2 set reeds, 1.5 Stops, $58, Warranted. 


£3- LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


with beautiful Steel Plate Engraving, Sent Irree. 
: _ > Those desiring to purchaseare requested to Visit iny factury 
. == f here and relect the instrument in person. 
&@> Be sure to write me for Catalogue Illustrated newspaper, Circular &c,before you decide tu purchase elsewhere 


Address orcallon DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





"7O,.GCOO Sold Wearly.- 
THE GROWING POPULARITY AND USEFULNESS OF CAPINET OR PARLOR 


ORGANS IS SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT SEVENTY TiiGUSAND ARE SOLD 
VEARLY IN THE UNITED STATES. THE BEST ARE TUE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 


Which have been awarded Highest Distinctions for Demonstrated Supe- 
riority at EVERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
TIONS for thirteen years, without one single exception. 


NEW STYLES ARE READY THIS SEASON 


WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENS. VOR LARGLI. CLIURCHES, sreNDLD « 2GANS, WITH GREAT POWER AND VARIETY, 
at $570, $480, $390, «xv 208s rifices; FOR SMALLER CLURCHEIS, SCHOOLS, &c., $84 To $200 anp 
upwarps. SUPERB DRAWING-ROOM STYLES at $200 To $510 sx» <akps; A GREAT VARIETY OF 
SMALIER ©O)kGANS OF DQUAL EXCELLENCE, THOUGH LESS CAPACITY, OR i) VLAINER CAS*S, AT $51 tT S260 
AND UP WAK.:. ALSO FURNISHED FOR MONTHLY OR QUARTSRUY PAYMENTS, $5 AND UPWouwd 

These Organs are certainly unrivaled in excellence, while the prices gre vot much 


higher than those of very inferior instruments. 
BEFORE PURCHASING ANY ORGAN SEND For LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (2 rr. 410), CONTAINING 


¥YULL DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES, INCLUDING NEW STYLES, AND MUCI! ©SUFUL INFORMATION FOR THE iURCHASER OF 
ANY ORGAN, WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE AND POST-PAID. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 
TrEMoNT St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 Wavasu Avenue, CHICAGO, 


You can now get THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, in Clubs of 
5, at $1.00 per year for each copy — less than two cents for each lesson of the 
year, thus bringing it within the reach of all. 

No other Sunday School periodical, during the past year, has received such 
flattering notices from the press, and from prominent Sunday-school workers. 
as The National S.S. Teacher. By all means you will want to see and examine it. 

By a little effort on your part a large club can be secured for it in your 
school for 1881. We shall be glad to aid any effort of this kind by supplying 


as many free specimen copies as may be needed. 
Terms: Single subscription, $1.25 per year. Clubs of § or more, $1.00 each per year. 





THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY, for Sunday School Scholars, contains two 
pages devoted to each lesson, a Map, a Model Program, an Opening Responsive 
Exercise, a Review Exercise, a Temperance Lesson, and six pages of Music. 

Terms: Single Copy, per quarter, 3 cents. Larger quantities at same rate. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





8 ER MAY be found on file at Send to C. F. Fletcher, Jamestown, N. Y., for 
THIS PAP 4 Cc. C. MURPHY’S News- | circular. Laneshars, Asiastics, Hamburgs, 
paper Advertising Agency, 194 Broad way, where | Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks and Bantams, 20 va- 


advertising contracts may WI 1) (\7 rieties. Imported and Premium Stock, SAat- 
be made for itin EW YORK ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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ANLSTROM PIANOS | 





are en- 

THE AHLSTROM PIANOS fica 

by all leading musicians of the day for supe- 
riority in tone and construction | 
of the Nation 


TH; OFFICIALS IN CHARGE st" Sasi 


chool Assembly at Fairpoint and at the Na 
tional Bapti-t Associatio:., Point Chautauqua, 
have couferred upon the AHLSTROM PIANO 
of exclusive 


the 

| 
PR EMIYEN®: NIN wINGTIO RS poe = 
including the seaen of 1880. 


OUk PIANOS have been pronounced the only 


instruments manutactured that | 
have wilhstoud the severe test of ope 


ail use, 
and every note heard distinctly in audiences of 
from | 


Five to Ten Thousand People. 





Prices as low as consistent with the charac- 
ter of our work. For descriptive catalogue, | 
prices anu terms, address the manufacturers, 


Cc. A. AHLSTROM & (O., 
Jamestown, New York. 


CHART OF BNGLINH HISTORY 


“This handsome chart gives the reader an in- | 
telligent view of the social and political condi- | 
tion of any given persod in the bricfest practi- 
eal space.’’— Grant's Monthly 





«It should be used by every teacher of this 


study in ovr American sch ols.”—National | Freeman. 


Journal of Education 


“A compiete English History from the most | 
ancient times fused down into one exquisite | 
ehart.”’— The Haverfordian. 


«I know it will be of great value in the study 
of English History io all Chautauquans so en- 
gaged ’—Dr. W. W Keen. Lecturer on Ana 


1880, in order to meet the wants of each department in the Sunday-school, having 


| and at the same reduced price. 


| of the lessons, and the best notes of the best commentators. 


| wi'l be published regularly in the JouRNAL. 


| Miss Van Marter will still contribute to its pages. 


| Cluster,’’—a series of pictures for infant classes and for the main school. 


| School Songs, with ‘‘Supplemental Lessons” for 1881, ete., ete. Price, $1.50 per 
to- | hundred copies. 


befure the Cnautiuqna Assembly 


m 
le ’ $1 . T co. 
Brice, Br, SSAX TONS CO pn, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price 
LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS. 


The Chantangua stadents Game Of the 


sCIENCES, 


Prepared for use in connection with this year’s 
eourse of study. Of this and th Game of U. &. 
History, by th: same author, Dr Vincentsays, 
«These games have my unqualified approval. 
I heartily con;mend them 1o members of the ©. 
L. S. C., ard others.” Either game sent, post- 
paid. on receipt of fifty cents No objection to 
stamps. Address, STU!NENT, 198 Clinton St, 
Buffalo. N.Y. Forsa:ealso by A. H. Pouns 

ford & Co.,9 and 11 Fourth S8t., Cincinnati, O. 


“OUR CALENDAR” FOR 1881. 


A Characteristic Quotation for every day in 
the year from American Authors only. 


ARRANGED BY KATE A. SANBORN, 


Professor of English Literature in Smith Col 

lege, Northampton, Mass. 50 cents, without 
~ gilding. $1 in blue and gold. 

A gene: ous discount to Ctubs. Send for a Circular. 





The best lesson hymn publication in the market. Price, paper covers, single, 15 
| cents; per hundred, $10. 


THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM. _ 


REV. J. H. VINCENT, D. D., Epiror. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1881. 


The change made in the plan of the BEREAN QUESTION BOOK for 














met with general favor, it will continue to be published in three separate grades 
Thus, there will be— 
I. THE SENIOR LESSON BOOK, for adult scholars. Price, 15 vents. 
THE BEREAN QUESTION BOOK, for ‘scholars from ten to sixteen 
years old. Price, 15 ceuts. . 
THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S BOOK, for younger scholars; full of 
pictures, with lesson stories and questions for younger scholars. Price, 15 cents. 
Il, THE LESSON COMMENTARY will contain a c»mplete explanation 
It will be a large oe- 














tavo, containing over 340 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Til, THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL will continue to be, as in the 
past, the very best help for teachers and older scholars in the study of the lessons. 
The questions from all of the Question Books—Senior, Berean, and Beginner’s— 
Price, Single copy, 65 cents per an- 
num. In clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 55 cents each. 

iV. THE BEREAN QUARTERLY will beenlarged and made more val- 
uable than ever before. Price, 25 cents per annum. 

V. THE BEREAN LEAF, with its circulation of nearly a million ard a 
quarter copies monthly, will continue to be the cheapest and best of its kind in the 
market. The Leaf will be issued quarterly, at 6 cents a year. 

Vi. THE BEREAN ENVELOPE-—A bvew and ingenious feature for pre- 
serving the Berean Leaf or Journal. It will be covered with suggestive hints. 
Price, $1.50 per hundred, or three cents each. 

VI. THE STUD Y—A quarterly help for Sunday-school Superintendents and 
Primary-Class Teachers, with announcements of books, maps, pictures, and other 
Sunday-school requisites. Price, 50 cents per annum. 

VIIT. The Picture Lesson Paper for infant classes. Miss Lathbury and 
Price, 25 cents per annum. 

IX. The Leaf Cluster for the use of Primary Classes, edited by Dr. J. M- 
Frank Beard, Esq., will design the pictorial illustrations for the ‘‘ Leaf 
Price, $4 

















per annum. 
X. The Berean Supplement—A book of Lesson Hymns and new Sunday- 








XI. The Hiymn Service, No. 2—A book of Hymns and Songs, old and new. 






XII. Commentaryon Luke and John—By D. D. Whedun, LL. D. 12mo. 


Price, $1.75. 

XIII. People’s Commentary on the New Testament—By Amos Binney 
and Daniel] Steele, D. D. 12mo. Price, $3. 

XIV. Map of Egypt, Sinai and Palestine—Size 71x5linches. Cloth. Price, 


$3. 








—__—_———_-8-____- 






The Sunday-School Advocate and Sunday-School Classmate, the popular 
and attractive papers for the children, filled with reading-matter sprightly and in- 
teresting. will be enlarged, and made more attractive than ever. They are publish- 
ed semi-monthly, together making a weekly paper. Price of each of these periodi- 
cals, sinyle copy,, 35 cents per annum. In clubs of six copies and upward, 25 cents each. 









SPECIMEN COPIES OF EITHER, OR ALL THE ABOVE NAMED PERIODICALS, WILL BEB 
CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 












805 Broadway, New York. 
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HHA DQUARTHRS 


———— ae 


Northwestern Pennsylvania 


For Fine Dress Fabrics ! 
For Fine Ready Made Garments ! 
For Fine Table Linens ! 


For Fine Plain and Brocaded Velvets & Plushes ! 


For Fine Neckwear and Laces 


For Fine Mourning Goods & Cashmeres ! 


Fine Black Gros Grain Silks! 


For Fine Dress Trimmings ! 
For Fine Flannels and Cloths! 
For Fine Colored Silks and Brocades ! 
For Fine Hosiery and Underwear ! 
For Fine Cloaks and Dolmans! 


ALLAT LOW AND POPULAR PRICES. 


W. iH. ANDREWS, 


903 and 906 Water Street, Meadville, Pa. 
59, Gland 63 Spring Street, Titusville, Pa. 


In Black & Colored Velvets 


My assortments of Colorings, and qualities of Blacks are large. 
Iam selling goo! Black Velvets at #1 per yard 

Better quality Blac. Velvets at $1.25 per» ard. 

Fine Biack Trimming Velvets at $1.50 per yard. 

Extra Fine Black Trimmi:g Velvet» at $2 and $2.50 yer yard. 
% inch Black Cloaking Veivets at $3 per yard. 

%7 inch Black Cloaking Velvets at #3 50 per yard, 

Minch Black Cloaking Velvets at $4 per yard. 

M7 inch Biack Cloaking Velvets at #5 p r yard. 

M7 inch Biack Cloaking Velvets at $10 per yard. 

All Silk and extra fine for the price. 


Fine Black Trimming Plushes at $5 per Yard, 


2 inch Black Brocaded Velvets for Jackets at $7.50 per yard. 

Fine Brocaded Velvet<, new designs, at $5 per yard. 

Colored and Trimming Velvets in all the standard, popular and new 
shades of the day, from $ .50 to *2 50 per yard. 

As Velvets aud plushes are being used largely in the make up of 
Dress materials this season. our lady frienis will save themselves 
trouble and mouey by coming dizect to H-adquarters for them. 


Brocaded and Figured Silks and Satins 


Black and Colored Brocaded and Figured Silks for Trimming and 
Draping purposes at $1 and $1.25 per yard. The price is low but the 
goods are choice. 

Plain Polka tot Silks in Black and Colors at $1.50 per yard. 

Black and Colored Krocaded Silks, chuice lineor shaues, at $1.50 per 


yard. 
Black Brecaded Satins, choice designs, at $2, $2.50 and #3 per yard. 
Brocaded Satins, magnificent in colorings and combinations at $2.50 
and $3 per yard. 


Plain and Plaid all Wool French aud English Dress Fab'ics. 


Plain Camel Hair Cloths at #1.50 per yard. 

Plain Camel Hair Cloths at #1 35 per yard. 

Plain Came! Hair Cloths at #1 per yard. 

Plain Chooda Cloths at 75 cents and $1 per yard. 

Plain Momie Cloths at 65 cents and #1 per yard. 

Plain Cashmeres at 50 cents, 65 cents, 85 Certs and $1 per yard. 

Plaid Can el Hair Clotus at #2.50 pex yard. 

P aid Momie Clo:hs, new colorings a'.s1 and $1.25 per yard. 

Plaids in Basket effects at #1.25 per yard. 

Plaids in New and Beautiful Colorings at 95 cents per yard 

Piain Ladies Cloths and Flanuels in Twiiled and Plain from $1 to 
91.25 per yard. 

&@” All the above goods are from 4! to 54 inches wide. gg 

The New Handkerchief Dress Fabrics from 60 cents tu $150a@ hand- 
kerchief. 

French Nove ty Goods in Plain, 
from #1 to #3.00 per yard. 

Plain and Beaded Silk Fringes from 50 cents to $3.75 per yard. 

Passemente:ie Trimmings from 25 cents per yard to $3.2). 

Barnsley Bleached Table Damasks, full two yards wide, from $1.25 to 
92.25 per yard. 


BEAR IN MIND, that to every person coming from a distance who will 
stores iv Meadville or Titusville, we will givea RETURN RAILROA! TICKET * KEK. 
Pittsburgh, Cl veland. Buffalo. or any of the 
buy gouds as cheap, and in many cases cheaper, than they do, ad we have the goots to sell. 

Re under the misappr ‘hen-ion toat they must go to the places we have vamed, in order to g 
L DV YUU GUOD. Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT IS EXTENSIVELY 


The expenses are as nothing compared to merchants why do business I 


ly to those who la 
OME AND BEE US AND WE WI 
@i the Union. Samples mailed free lo any address. 





Persian and Brocaded effects | 


Headquarters for Black Silks. 


No article of a lady’s dress is purchased with so much Solicitudeas a 
Black Silk, «nt with good reason ; the nefarious methods of weighting, 
coloring and sizing silks have been carried t» such au alarming extent, 
tat only experts are competent to judze of them. A lady may pur- 
chase a# silk which is *‘so heavy.” and just a “perfect beauty,’ a dina 
short time its lustre is gone, it cracks and puils, ard is spoiled. The 
question tnuen be comes parantount, “Where can I buy and he safe ?” 
The answer is—of a dealer who will insist on having only THE BEST. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our friends to 


THECELEBRATED ‘PAR EXCELLENCE” CASHMERE-FINISHED 
Black Gros-Grain Silks, 


made expressly to our own order. and under a written guarantee of the 
manufacturer that nothing shall enter i: totheir: omposition but PURE 
SILK, and that they shail be absolutely fregfrom any toreign sube 
Stance of any name or description. Four convenieuce of our patrons in 
orde: ing, we have ciassed them as follows : 

Number A. a $1.25 per yard, is a hat.dsome article, superior to any 
sold "y any other dealers, from $1.50 to $1.75. 

Number B, at $1 50 peryard. This grade is probably the cheapest 
and n.ost economical Silk in the market. We challenge compar: 
with anv «2 Silk shown elsewhere. 

Number C, at. $1.75; would be cheap at $2 25. 

Number D, at $2; Number FE, at $250: Number F, at $3, and Number 
G, at #3.50, complete this mugiticent assortment 

In ad:'ition te this we show cheaper grades: f Black Silks, suitable 
for trimmings, at SNe, 65c, 75c, and 90c. while our $1 Black Silk is really a 
Dress Silk superior to any at $1 25 shown elsewhere 

rine Black Trimming Satins from $8.00 to $1.75 per yard. 

( oloved Trimming Satins, very large variety of shades, from $1.00 
to $1.50 per yard. 


In Fine Cloaks & Dolmans 


Iam offering a very large variety of Handsomely Trimmed Gar- 
ments from $10 00 to $60.00. Particular attention is called to the Lon 
Cloak, new shapes. trimmed with Plus or Fur from $25.00 to #35 
Ladies will find my Cloaks and Dolmans the best fitting, the band- 
somest trimmed and the best quality of Cloths. The Dolmans [ am of- 
fering from $20 to $45 are beauties, and ladies in search-of a Fine Gar- 
ment will have no trouble in finding something to please their tas 


In Mourning andj Black Dress Goods 


Ih ave the choicest line ever opened under one roof, no exceptions. 
Besides the Standard Silk Warp Henriettas, Tamise, Momies, Crepe 
Cloths, India Cashmeres, Drap De Almas, Camel Hair Cioths Pomba- 
zines and Chooca Cloths I have a choice line of new aud beautifal 
Fren-h F»brics from $1 50 to $2.50 per yard that wiil be found very de- 
sirable. either for or out of mourning. 

aa?” My Biack Caushmeres from 5(c to $1.25 per yard are the best. goods 
for the money. Tue best finished aod the most beautiful in color it has 
ever been my goou fortune to offer. 


urchase gonds to the amount of $20 at one time at either of our 
We can afford to do this, and the “reason why,” is : 
larger cities; we can and do 

Our offer, wn:le it — toail, is directed especial- 
‘et’ ins.” Toailsuch we say, 

ATRONIZED in ali parts 


Ww. H. ANDREWS, 


Meadville ané Titusville, Pa. 











THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


NOW 1S THE TIME CHRISTMAS 


To be selecting Christmas and New Year Cards. See our list on Vesper and Praise Service! 
fast page of November “Chautauguan.” Samples sent on receipt of | ?#stors of Churches, and Superintendents of 
Price. Address, JOHN FAIRBANKS, Sunday Schools will find a Vesper and Praise 


Manager The Western S. S. Publishing Co. Service in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


46 MADISON ST , CHICAGO. | ready for use, and offered at very low rates. 
— | It can be used in the Sunday school or in the 


ed ae 


| public congregation on hris 8 

See Our Advertisement | PS AA th or on hs pres Sent 

On the last page of November “Chautauquan.” All orders prompt- | totiowing Curistmas. It may precede a sermon 
by filled. We have a fine Stock of Books for Holiday Presents. Al1| % the srrivatof Santa Claus. 

the C. £. S Cand Chautaugua Text Books. The service will be sent, with the name of the 


e hurch, town or city, and date all printed--for 
FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO le 
ry 100 copies $1.00; 200 copies, $1.50; 300 copies, 
46 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Y pony 460 copies, $2.50 ; 500 copies, $3.00. Pust 
Address, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


Meadville, Pa: 




















age paid by us. 








| Chadihaegea Game of English History. 

An excellent present for the Holidays. 

Chantauqna, Teacher’s and Scholar’s 
Game of Bible History. 


| Help for the C. L. 8. C. course,and Sunday 
| School lessons. Price of each, 50 cents. Men- 
| tlon this paper and arate 

LICE H. BIRCH, 
Linteaiiae McPherson UVo., Kan. 


‘Sermons on the Sunday-Scbool Lessons 


For 1881, by ‘The Monday Club,” with an In- 
troductory Essay on 


— — : ———— | “The Relation of the Bible to Science,” 


BIGLOW & M AIN’S | 4* tra in Sunday School Music. | By Prof. Seo Pathol Ls Asactte. 52 =haig 

















MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS FOR 
annot but be helpfal by its suneeeene, 


Onin, . anda mulating by its spirit, to teachers an 
CHRISTM AS ENTERTAINMENTS Spir:tal Songs for the Sanday-School,’ “Superintendents 3 day seni and to 


, . | of the dey, as well as to thoughtful and devout 
By Rev. CHAS. 8S. ROBINSON, D. D. | laymen of all classes. ”—Austin Phelps, D. D. 








mans For sale by ali booksellers, or sent postpaid 
Christmas Annual No, 11. Author of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” ete. | 90 receipt of price 
Contains 16 pages new Songs by the best aa- | | THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Cco., 


thors. No il surpasses all other collections in > - , 
quantity. qaality und variety. Ouly £1 per 100 Send 25 cents to Scribner & Co., 743 | 744 monaway, New York. 


} | 
ies. Sent by mail on receipt of 5 cents. Broadway, New York, for a specimen | SS ie ee 





Back numbers supplied at same prices copy of this new Sunday-school hymn 

Christmas Service No. 3. ; and “37 a ny bound ge Let this remind you that thenew 
A new and beautifal Concert Exercise, by Dr. | pages, ni uny I acral Te i ae S. 8 Singing Book, JOY AND 
J. H. Vincent, entitiet,“‘Tae MaGt AND THE | with cover linings ssued in July last ; | G@LADNESS by Jas. H. Fillmore 
” In. addition to a oriat . | second edition (90,000) now ready. - Y Jas. ’ 
MESSIAH. addi © appropriate Re- | i, “ 
gpunsive Readings, new Songs, Symbol Meve- | | is a first-class book in every respect, 





ments etc., valuable historical information is | THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER SAYS: P 
{ntroduced. Full instructions are given for and that you ought not to think of 
gendering the Service. “It marks the high tide of reaction | purchasing books for your sehool 


Pr ce for Complete Service. 10 cents ; 87 50 per | 2 
100 copies. Leaflet foruse by Congregation, $1 | from the Mother Goose era of Sunday | fé4Z a you have seen it, and compared 


per 100. | school hymnology. It will Surely WH 3 
ul | its way to a permanent place.” | it with others. Sample copy mailed 
** Tree of Life.”’ | ta ; for 30 cts. Specimen payes free. 
By Dr. J. H. Vincent, on elanorate Christmas THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER Says: Address Filimore Bros., Publish- 
ise, with oropriat mns rice 3 | - 
aor 100 copied; by mall, Seentscach. We have never seen its superior in a | ers,*Cincinnati, 0. 
Sunday-school hymn-book, and do not! _ ee ne 


Christmas Cantata. remember having seen its equal. It de- 
“SANTA CLAUS.” by W. Howard Doane | nerves the highest commendation.” | Sir ning Books for the Sanday Scheal. ¢ 


This superb Cantata, though issued too lxte for PumSE ch 8 





@enere! use lust season, wes brought out hy | THE “ADVANCE” THE |The best S_S. Book of the dav’ = 
se. eral Jarge Schools and “soc ietivs with great | Q | by W.T. GIFLE. and twenty-< 
ative are ee Contain. ehak Guueie weno Cousiders it “‘distinectly the best Sunday | ELPIN T yee ° nee peparer.. sathors.| 
a te Beta pe ’ nan Ree righ ) ng friends every whe 
dered, is the most effective holiday entertain- | school book known to us. It meets a } pa = 35 cts Gaah. Soper doz. Don’t fail @ 
ment ever offered to the public. Price for Mu- | particularly urgent want. It is a thing of | P . he i £ 
) li to Sami re it 4 
sic and Words complete, 25 events An edition | pea, : s 
of Words only is issued at 10 cents per copy. eauty.” SERMONS a endings r 
r THe P e es Says or It: Olt favorites and new beauties. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, THe PHILADELPHIA TIMES Says oF IT: Heeonts each; 82 per hundred. z 
| cc 7 = ——————— 
73 Randolph Street, 76 East Niuth Street, | While distinctly Orthodox, it is in no YRATL, oul. @ 
caicaee, | KEW TURK.” | sense sectarian.’ | GRORGE D, NEWHALL & C0., CINCINNATI 





ALL REMITTANCES OF MONEY FOR THE “CHAUTAU- 
QUAN” MUST BE ADDKESSED TO MEADVILLE, PA. . 

































































